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LITURGY AND SPIRITUAL 


PERSONALISM | 
ITURGY is, in the original and clas- 


sical sense of the word, a political activity. Leitourgia was a “pub- 
lic work,” a contribution made by a free citizen of the polis to 
the celebration and manifestation of the visible life of the polis. As 
such it was distinct from the economic activity or the private and 
more material concern of making a living and managing the produc- 
tive enterprises of the “household.” Political life was the public and 
responsible domain of the free citizen — and was restricted to him 
alone. Private life was properly the realm of those who were not fully 
“persons,” like women, children and slaves, whose appearance in 
public was without significance because they had no ability to partici- 
pate in the life of the city. As far as public life was concerned, they 
did not exist. 

In the days of the Athenian republic, public activity was at the 
same time political and religious, since the life of the city-state was 
basically religious. An example of “liturgy” in the Athenian democ- 
racy would be the act of providing for the dithyrambic dance and 
procession, or the representation of the religious drama cycle which 
developed out of the dithyramb. 

It is important, for our present purpose, to replace the term 
“liturgy” in its classical, hellenic context, where it is most clear and 
meaningful. 

This is essential for our theme, “liturgy and spiritual personalism.” 
Unless we begin by returning to the root meaning of liturgy, we will 
be led astray by the repercussions and confusions of modern con- 
troversy. Indeed, the superficial opposition so often created between 
liturgical prayer and “personal” prayer — an opposition which has 
no basis in reality—— makes all genuine understanding of either 
liturgy or meditation practically impossible: as if liturgy were 
thinkable without some meditation, and as if meditation did not 
presuppose and complement the liturgical celebration of the mys- 
teries of our redemption. 

Liturgical prayer is, or should be, eminently personal because 
it is public. To judge by the statements made by enthusiasts on one 
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side or the other one would almost imagine that there were thought 
to be two alternative ways to Christian fulfilment: the one exclu- 
sively public and corporate and the other exclusively private and 
individual. No wonder that the results are confusing! 

In the Christian city, every mature individual is a free citizen; no 
one is prevented by a servile condition from participating in the life 
of the polis. Each person, as a member of Christ, has a voice in the 
public worship of the Church, in that leitourgia which is the most 
exalted and most excellent of “public works” and which is at the 
same time the most perfect expression of the “economy” of that 
household which is the family not only of man but of the heavenly 
Father. In this family none are slaves, all are “sons” and all have 
the privilege of free and spontaneous speech (parrhesia) in the 
Father’s presence, either alone or in the company of the other sons 
and heirs. 

Therefore in this article we are not trying to settle the largely 
misleading dispute about “public” and “private” prayer. We are 
not concerned with it at all. Rather, we are concerned with liturgical 
worship as the action of fully developed Christian persons, free 
citizens of the Christian polis, which is the city and house of God, the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. It is the expression of their 
personality because in it they affirm their common faith and their 
divine sonship as citizens in the heavenly Jerusalem. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


It is our contention that unless the liturgy is the activity of free and 
mature persons, intelligently participating together in the corporate 
cultus which expresses and constitutes their visible spiritual society, 
it cannot have a real spiritual meaning. That is to say, of course, 
that from the moment corporate worship ceases to be genuinely 
communal and becomes, instead, merely collective-—as soon as it 
ceases to be the collaboration of free persons, each offering his own 
irreplaceable contribution, and becomes the mechanical functioning 
of anonymous units, whose identity and individual contribution are 
of no special worth — then it loses its right to be called liturgy or 
Christian worship. It is no longer the public witness of free and 
responsible personalities — it has became a demonstration by mass- 
men, or slaves. 
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It is true that the Lord in the Gospel speaks of His faithful as 
“sheep” but that does not entitle us to assume that the liturgy is 
merely the organized bleating of irrational animals herded together 
by dint of pressure and trained by an ingenious discipline until they 
can carry out seemingly human actions which they are not capable 
of understanding. 

On the other hand, liturgy in the full sense of the word cannot be 
merely the performance of a group of specialists in the presence 
of passive spectators. It is not merely theater. Liturgy demands the 
intelligent and active participation of all the mature members of 
the Assembly. 

The only spectators and “listeners” are the catechumens or public 
sinners who join in the liturgy of the word, the foremass, in which 
presumably all participate by listening and responding, each accord- 
ing to his ability. After this, the catechumens originally left the 
Assembly, though today they remain as “spectators.” 

But this does not mean that the faithful are mere spectators like 
the catechumens. They have work to do. They are free citizens, and 
they have something very important to say in what is going on. 

They have responded to a divine summons. They are in a broad 
sense “celebrating,” together with the officially deputed ministers, 
the mystery which expresses the unity and the solidarity of all the 
members of the One Christ. They participate in the eucharistic 
Sacrifice by sacramental Communion, and by all the rites and sym- 
bolic actions which manifest their grasp of the meaning of what they 
do, thus bearing witness to their faith and charity. This is their active 
share in the mystery. 

From the very first moment in which a man becomes a Christian 
and begins to express himself as a vocal and active member of the 
Body of Christ, the liturgy reminds him of his personal and we might 
say “political” responsibility. The Church is the Assembly of those 
who have been called together by God. As the catechumen ap- 
proaches the font, the liturgy asks him his name, and demands that 
he declare freely and personally what he seeks from the Church. 

On the threshold of his new life, the catechumen declares that he, 
as an individual, has responded to the personal vocation, the call of 
Christ to enter into the Christian polis and to labor together with the 
other members of the Church to establish the reign of Christ’s holi- 
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ness, of the Holy Spirit, upon the earth, and to strive to bring all 
other men together with himself into eternal life. 

Every liturgical act implies a renewed awakening of this basic 
Christian consciousness, and a fresh acceptance of this primal and 
personal responsibility. The Eucharist, the fulness of the Christian 
life and the center of Christian liturgy, is the great communal act 
by which the mystery of salvation is celebrated by the Church, and 
by her members personally together with her. It is the mystery in 
which Christ Himself, invisibly present in the midst of His faithful, 
and in union with their free and sanctified wills accomplishes His 
work of redemption and proclaims the reality of His kingdom by 
sharing with all His members the fruits of salvation. 

Hence it is altogether insufficient to treat the liturgy merely as 
the corporate expression of “subjection” which man “as a social 
being” owes to God. Although correct, this is far too abstract an 
expression of the liturgical mystery. It is incomplete and it leads to 
the misconception that liturgy is worship carried out by “society,” 
by “the group” as opposed to the individuals who compose the 
group. 

Hence the confusing deduction that the individual’s chief function 
is to lose himself, to submerge himself, to divest himself of every 
trace of individuality and personality in order to vanish into the 
group, so that in this way the group may more perfectly express its 
subjection to God. The individual subjects himself to the group by 
prostrating himself and vanishing from sight, and the group pros- 
trates itself before God. In this way society as such, in the abstract, 
pays its debt due in justice to God. 

According to this conception, the Christian life is primarily one 
of servitude. But we must remember that according to our classical 
analogy of leitourgia, liturgy and servitude are mutually exclusive. 
A slave cannot offer public service because he is not free or respon- 
sible and has no way of making his entry into the public realm. He is 
a non-person. And liturgy is by no means a parade or demonstration 
of non-persons! To say that liturgy gives glory to God by the activity 
of slaves is, as a matter of fact, to misunderstand the real biblical 
notion of the glory of God. 

What glorifies God, in man’s submission to God, is not the fact 
of submission alone, but the far deeper truth that by submitting to 
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God man gains his freedom, by “renouncing” himself for love of 
God man finds his true self. Servire Deo regnare est, says the old 
adage. “To serve God is to be a king.” 

In the sacred liturgy, therefore, the faithful act not as mere specta- 
tors, or as inert and passive figures, or as servants and slaves. The 
liturgy everywhere implies awareness that we are the friends and 
collaborators with Christ in His great work of redemption and 
divinization of the entire cosmos. The Lord Himself sets great store 
by this awareness and He has explicitly affirmed His desire for it: 


I do not speak of you any more as my servants; a servant is one who 
does not understand what his master is about, whereas I have made 
known to you all that my Father has told me; and so I have called you 
my friends. It was not you that chose me, it was I that chose you. The 
task I have appointed you is to go out and bear fruit, fruit which will 
endure; so that every request you make of the Father in my name may 
be granted you. These are the directions I give you, that you should love 
one another” (John 15:15—17, Knox version). 


A ROYAL PRIESTHOOD 


Hence we can easily understand the words of St. Peter: to the laity, 
the laos, the people of God, the citizens of the holy City: “You are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a consecrated nation, a people God 
means to have for himself; it is yours to proclaim the exploits of the 
God who has called you out of darkness into his marvelous light. 
Time was when you were not a people at all, now you are God’s 
people; once you were unpitied, now pity is yours” (1 Peter 
2:9-10). 

Here we have one of the innumerable texts of the New Testament 
which give us in a few words the whole politeia of the Christian 
person in the City of God. His personal dignity, his freedom, his 
citizenship in the holy people, is the gift of God. It has been received 
by a personal response to a personal calling. The “political activity” 
of the holy people, which is centered mainly in the liturgy, consists 
in “proclaiming the exploits” of the God of mercy, the redeemer and 
sanctifier of man, and in sharing, by love and sacrifice, in His work 
of redemption. 

The highest personal and spiritual dignity of the Christian is his 
participation by baptism in the priesthood and sonship of Christ: 
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this of course surpassed by the even greater dignity of sacramental 
ordination in which certain Christians are anointed and stamped 
with the priestly character to offer sacrifice in the name of Christ. 
But this does not mean that they are to carry out the liturgy alone 
and unaided, with the people present only as a mute and uncompre- 
hending audience. On the contrary, it is upon all that the obligation 
falls to proclaim the great works of God, the magnalia Dei, since all 
alike, without distinction, have been called out of darkness into His 
admirable light. 

Both the Old and New Testaments repeatedly affirm that freedom 
is the characteristic of the member of the people of God. As a matter 
of fact, this people first came into existence when the children of 
Israel were delivered from slavery in Egypt and called out into the 
desert to be educated in freedom, to learn how to live with no other 
master but God Himself. 

The crossing of the Red Sea was, however, only a prophetic type 
of the final freedom that was to be conferred upon those who shared 
in the pascha Christi, the “passover” in which Christ “crossed over” 
from death to life and from this world to the Father. 

The liturgy is precisely the public act by which the whole Church 
reenacts the Christian pasch, the passage from death to life in the 
mystery of the death and resurrection of Christ. In so doing, the 
faithful Assembly, and each individual member of the Assembly, 
recognizes the permanent, undying efficacy of the great salvific act 
of the Redeemer, which is the guarantee of each Christian’s individ- 
ual spiritual freedom, and at the same time constitutes the people 
of God. 

We must remember that the liturgy does much more than merely 
commemorate the sacred redemptive mystery. On the contrary, it is 
the privilege of each member of the sacred Assembly to co-operate 
with the Church and with God Himself, in some manner, in the cele- 
bration of the sacred mystery. Hence active participation in the 
liturgy means not only an intelligent following of what is done by the 
sacred ministers, but far more than that —a spiritual co-operation 
in the very work of God Himself as the head and ruler of the holy 
City. In the words of Pope Pius XII: 

Marvelous though it appear, 
Christ requires His members. . . . In carrying out the work of redemp- 
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tion Christ wishes to be helped by the members of His Body. This is 
not because He is indigent and weak but rather because He so willed it 
for the greater glory of His unspotted Spouse. Dying on the cross He 
left to His Church the immense treasury of the redemption ; toward this 
she contributed nothing. But when those graces come to be distributed, 
not only does He share this task of sanctification with His Church but 
He wants it in a way to be due to her action (Mystici Corporis). 

It is of course to be clearly understood that man’s co-operation 
with God in the divine mysteries takes place on very different levels. 
We all “work with” God as members of Christ, but there are different 
degrees in which we share in the priesthood of Christ. The baptized 
faithful offer the holy Sacrifice in union with the ordained priest, but 
in an entirely different sense. He offers it by virtue of his priestly 
power, as a mediator and representative of Christ. They offer it by 
uniting their intentions with his. In the words of Innocent III, quoted 
by Pius XII in Mediator Dei, “What the priest does personally by 
virtue of his ministry, the faithful do collectively by virtue of their 
intention.” 

Hence the laity are not priests in the strict sense of the word. But 
it is clear from the contexts of the great modern encyclicals that the 
liturgical activity of the faithful, their participation in the sacred 
mysteries, is by no means supposed to be passive, inarticulate, a 
mere matter of “receiving” grace. On the contrary, they offer sacri- 
fice. 

It is desirable that all the faithful should be aware that to participate 
in the eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity, and 
that not in an inert and negligent fashion, giving way to distractions and 
daydreaming, but with such earnestness and concentration that they 
may be united as closely as possible with the High Priest according to the 
Apostle: “Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” And 
together with Him and through Him let them make their oblation, and in 
union with Him let them offer up themselves (Mediator Dei, n. 80). 


For all the members of the sacred Assembly, participation in the 
liturgical worship of the Church implies at least ideally a high level 
of spiritual freedom, maturity, understanding and even wisdom. 

This is true of all the faithful. It may be an ideal that is generally 
far short of realization. But certainly in the priest himself, set apart, 
trained and consecrated for the sacred ministry, we must expect to 
find that depth of understanding, that fully developed spiritual 
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personality, that maturity in the liturgical life which implies a deep 
and humble awareness of his mission and of the fact that he is not 
only a “person” in his own right but “another Christ,” appointed to 
represent the risen Savior and to “act in the person of Christ.” 

Surely the priesthood demands a high degree of Christian per- 
sonalism. This implies great holiness of life, profound humility, and 
a selflessness which leaves the priest permanently at the disposition 
of the Holy Spirit. 

If the priest is, in this highest and most perfect sense, a Christian 
“person,” then there is more chance that the liturgy over which he 
presides and in which he officiates will be carried out in a similar 
spirit of personal and enlightened participation by the faithful. 

This is not merely a matter of liturgical “zeal” or of enthusiastic 
promotion of ceremonies. We must be on our guard against a kind 
of blind and immature zeal — the zeal of the fanatic or of the zealot 
— which represents precisely a frantic compensation for the deeply 
personal qualities which are lacking to us. The zealot is a man who 
“loses himself” in his cause in such a way that he can no longer 
“find himself” at all. Yet paradoxically this “loss” of himself is not 
the salutary self-forgetfulness commanded by Christ. It is rather an 
immersion in his own wilfulness conceived as the will of an abstract, 
non-personal force: the force of a project or a program. He is, in 
other words, completely alienated by the violence of his own enthusi- 
asm: and by that same violence he tends to produce the same kind 
of alienation in others. 

This is the type of zeal which does great harm to the liturgy. It is 
what makes the simple and ordinary Christian afraid of Liturgy with 
a capital L, and drives him back into the no man’s land of devotions 
and nondescript meditations in which at least he is able to find some 
semblance of communion with God. This is perhaps partly respon- 
sible for the illusion that one has to bypass the liturgy if he is to find 
any “personal” prayer at all. 

+Recent articles in La Vie Spirituelle, in connection with the controversy 
around the Maritains’ article on “Liturgy and Contemplation,” have emphati- 
cally denounced this false zeal on the part of “pseudo-liturgists.” Notably Pie 
Raymond Régamey, “L’Orientation contemplative de la priére liturgique,” 
May 1960, n. 461, pp. 469 ff., and Louis Bouyer, “Liturgie et contemplation,” 
April 1960, n. 460, pp. 406 ff. See also Louis Bouyer, “The Word of God 


Lives in the Liturgy,” in The Liturgy and the Word of God (Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville: 1959), esp. pp. 58 ff. 
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Those who are most distressed by this error ought perhaps to 
reflect that they themselves may be doing much to perpetuate it, in 
spite of all their good intentions, by emphasizing too many secondary 
and unimportant aspects of the liturgy, and by unconsciously empty- 
ing liturgical prayer of its deeply personal and spiritual qualities, 
substituting for them the noisy agitation of their own marginal and 
obsessive projects. 


TRUE AND FALSE PERSONALISM 


The pseudo-liturgists are not the only zealots. Perhaps in America 
they are not even a significant minority, compared with the mob 
of pseudo-personalists. If individualism and subjectivism are so 
widely suspect among us, there is perhaps a very good reason for it. 
We live in a climate of individualism. But our individualism is in 
decay. Our tradition of freedom which, as a matter of fact, is rooted 
in a deeply Christian soil, and which in itself is worthy of the highest 
respect and of undying loyalty, has begun to lose its genuine vitality. 
It is becoming more and more a verbal convention rather than a 
spiritual conviction. 

The tendency to substitute words about freedom for the reality 
of freedom itself has brought us to a state of ambivalent spiritual 
servitude. The noise with which we protest our love of freedom tends 
to be proportionate to our actual fear of genuine freedom and our 
guilt at our unconscious refusal to pay the price of freedom. The 
agitated and querulous license with which we abandon ourselves to 
our own fantasies is a purely subjective and fallacious excuse for 
freedom. The illusory character of the freedom which we have tried 
to find in moral and psychological irresponsibility has become 
unescapable. 

Our abdication of responsibility is at the same time an abdication 
of liberty. The resolution to let “someone else,” the anonymous 
forces of society, assume responsibility for everything means that we 
abdicate from public life, from mature life, and even from spiritual 
life. We retire from the public realm of freedom into the private 
world of necessity, imagining that the escape from responsibility is 
an escape into freedom. On the contrary, it is, in Fromm’s words, 
an “escape from freedom.” 

But when we turn over the running of our lives to anonymous 
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forces, to “them” (whoever “they” may be, and nobody quite 
knows), what actually happens is that we fall under the tyranny of 
collective fantasies and delusions. There is no more tyrannical dicta- 
tor than public opinion, convention, fashion, and prejudice. 

We are beginning to understand that we live in a climate of all- 
embracing conformities. We have become mass-produced automa- 
tons. Our lives, our homes, our cities, our thoughts, or perhaps our 
lack of thoughts, have all taken on an impersonal mask of resigned 
and monotonous sameness. We who have made such a cult of origi- 
nality, experiment, personal commitment and individual creativity 
now find ourselves among the least individual, the least original and 
the least personal of all the people on the face of the earth — not 
excluding the Russians. 

In this desperate situation, the ideal of individuality has not been 
laid aside. Rather it has taken on the features of an exorbitant fetish- 
istic cult. People “express themselves” in ways that grow more and 
more frantic in proportion as they realize that the individuality, the 
distinctive difference they are attempting to express, no longer 
exists. To adapt the old French proverb, the more we try to express 
our difference by “originality,” the more we show that we are the 
same: plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. There is nothing 
sO monotonously unoriginal as the capricious eccentricities of atoms 
in a mass-society. 

What is the real root of personality in a man? It is obviously that 
which is irreplaceable, genuinely unique, on the deepest spiritual 
level. Personalism is the discovery, the respect, but not the cult for 
this deep reality. 

Secular personalism is a kind of craze for individuality, a rage for 
self-manifestation in which the highest value is the recognition of 
one’s Own uniqueness. But the great paradox of Christian personal- 
ism is this: that it consists in something else than bringing to light 
the unique and irreplaceable element in the faithful Christian. On 
the contrary, Christian personalism does not require at all that the 
inmost secret of our being become manifest or public at all. We do 
not even have to see it clearly ourselves! 

We are more truly Christian persons when this secret remains a 
mystery which is shared by ourselves and God, and communicated to 
others in a way that is at the same time secret and public. In other 
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words, Christian personalism does not root out the inner secret of 
the individual in order to put it on display in a spiritual beauty- 
contest. On the contrary, our growing awareness of our Own person- 
ality enables us at the same time to divine and to respect the inner 
secret of our neighbor, our brother in Christ. 

Christian personalism is, then, the sacramental sharing of the 
inner secret of personality in the mystery of love. This sharing de- 
mands full respect for the mystery of the person, whether it be our 
own person, or the person of our neighbor, or the infinitely secret 
personality of God. In fact, Christian personalism is the discovery 
of one’s own inmost self, and of the inmost self of one’s neighbor, 
in the mystery of Christ. 

Now it is precisely in the liturgy, the public prayer of the Chris- 
tian Assembly, that the Christian best discovers the secret of his 
own inviolable solitude, and learns to respect and to share the soli- 
tude of his brother. This is not possible without the public celebra- 
tion of the mysteries: public of course to the faithful Assembly, 
though not necessarily to the uninitiated. The Christian person finds 
himself and his brother in the communal celebration of the mystery 
of Christ. 

But what is manifested, proclaimed, celebrated and consummated 
in the liturgy is not my personality or your personality: it is the 
personality of Christ the Lord who, when two or three of us are 
gathered together in His name, is present in the midst of us. This 
presence of Christ in the liturgical celebration leads to our discovery 
and declaration of our own secret and spiritual self. 

But let us above all remember and admire the discretion, the 
sobriety and the modesty with which the liturgy protects this 
personal witness of the individual Christian. In the celebration of 
the liturgy, each one of us should give his personal and unique 
response to the call of God, the word addressed to him by the Lord 
in and through the Church. 

Yet this witness of our own inmost self, given publicly with com- 
plete honesty and sincerity, nevertheless remains “secret.” Our 
spiritual modesty is protected by the reserve, the universality and in 
some sense the “impersonality” of the liturgical action. Far from 
displaying a “characteristic difference,” far from “standing out” as 
“unusual” by reason of our gifts, our style, and our “personality” in 
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the popular sense of the word, we approach the sacraments with 
disciplined reserve. We sing alike, we pray alike, we adopt the same 
attitudes. 

Yet oddly enough this “sameness” does not wound our individ- 
uality; certainly it does nothing to corrupt our fervor. On the 
contrary, it is the providential guarantee of a chaste, spiritual en- 
thusiasm which is all the more pure because it does not have to 
display itself, or even be aware of itself at all! 

The liturgy, then, is public: but not in the sense that a market 
place is public. Our singing, our attitudes, our personal testimony, 
are not put on display as though for sale, for their exchange value. 
We are not trading our inmost secret for anything: for approval, for 
consolation, for ambition’s sake, for self-gratification. 

“What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” That sentence 
is the very heart of Christian personalism: our soul is irreplaceable, 
it can be exchanged for nothing in heaven or on earth, but until we 
have heard Christ speak, until we have received His call from the 
midst of the Christian Assembly (every vocation to the faith comes 
at least implicitly through the Church) and until we have given to 
Him that secret answer which no one can pronounce in our place, 
until we have thus found ourselves in Him, we cannot fully realize 
what it means to be a “person” in the deepest sense of the word. 

Until we have found Christ and entered into the true spirit of the 
liturgy there will always be the temptation to “sell our soul.” There 
will always be a depraved urge, excited by the contagiousness of 
secular falsehood, to pry into our inmost secret, to put our super- 
ficial self on display, inviting others to manifest what is unique in 
us by offering to “buy” it. 

Secular personalism is therefore at the same time degrading and 
frustrating. It cheapens and betrays our soul by putting it on sale. It 
does so by its impertinent confusion of the public and private realms. 
It mistakes the “private” for the “irreplaceable” and invades the 
region in which we are weakest and most trivial in order to put our 
nonentity on display, to make it “public.” And it supposes that 
anyone who is tough enough to stand up under this violation is a 
genuine “person.” This is our modern form of idolatry —a religion 
not fit for free men, because it enslaves. 

In conclusion, it is precisely because it is public in the classical or 
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“political” sense of the word, that the liturgy enables us to discover 
and to express the deepest meaning of Christian personalism. We 
must first emerge from the private realm, the “household” which is 
the realm of necessity and the proper domain of children and slaves 
who have not yet a mind of their own and who are therefore com- 
pletely absorbed in their own bodily and emotional needs. We must 
be able to put aside the concern with our superficial selves, and 
emerge into the open light of the Christian polis where each one lives 
not for himself but for others, taking upon himself the responsibility 
for the whole. 

Of course no one assumes this responsibility merely in obedience 
to arbitrary whim or to the delusion that he is of himself capable 
of taking the troubles of the whole Assembly on his own shoulders. 
But he emerges “in Christ,” to share the labor and worship of the 
whole Christ, and in order to do this he must sacrifice his own super- 
ficial and private self. Tae paradoxical fruit of this sacrifice of his 
trivial and “selfish” (or simply immature) self is that he is then 
enabled to discover his deep self, in Christ. 

This discovery suggests a further step, which goes beyond the 
limits of liturgy in the strict sense of the word. The public life and 
worship of the Church are not yet all. There is contemplation, which 
is neither liturgy nor privacy, because it transcends them both. 

The liturgy, as such, may lead to contemplation; but it is not yet 
contemplation, and those who proclaim that “the liturgy is the 
highest form of Christian contemplation” are in error. Or at least 
they should take the trouble to make a few distinctions that will 
clarify their meaning. 

The liturgy is, as the Fathers taught, a work of the active life. 
It prepares us for contemplation, which is the final perfection of 
Christian personalism since it is the intimate realization of one’s 
perfect union with Christ “in one Spirit.” The highest paradox of 
Christian personalism is for an individual to be “found in Christ 
Jesus” and thus “lost” to all that can be regarded, in a mundane way, 
as his “self.” This means to be at the same time one’s self and Christ. 

But this is not to be ascribed solely to personal initiative, “private 
prayer” or individual effort. Contemplation is a gift of God, given in 
and through His Church, and through the prayer life of the Church. 
St. Anthony was led into the desert not by a private voice but by 
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the word of God, proclaimed in the church of his Egyptian village 
in the chanting of the Gospel in Coptic — a good example of liturgy 
opening the way to a life of contemplation. 

But the liturgy cannot fulfil this function if we misunderstand or 
underestimate the essentially spiritual value of Christian public 
prayer. If we cling to immature and limited notions of “privacy” we 
will never be able to free ourselves from the bonds of individualism. 
We will never realize how the Church delivers us from ourselves by 
public worship, the very public character of which tends to hide us 
“in the secret of God’s face.” 

Thomas Merton 


LITURGY AND 
CONTEMPLATION 


’ 


E MUST be very grateful, 
it seems to me, to the editors of Spiritual Life for having raised the 
question of the relations between liturgy and contemplation — even 
though it may have been done in a somewhat polemical fashion. 
For this is an important question, and of much actual interest. 

We must unfortunately admit, moreover, that up to the present 
the liturgical movement has not concerned itself to any extent with 
the question.1 The movement is perhaps too one-sidedly absorbed 


*I can find only two theoretical articles about this question: I. van Hou- 
tryve, O.S.B., “Liturgie et contemplation,” in Questions liturgiques et parois- 
siales, 6 (1921), 96-110, on a rather elementary level; better is the article by 
R. Hoornaert, “Liturgie et contemplation,” in Etudes Carmélitaines, 17 (1932), 
I, 177-215. In the book of C. Panfoeder, O.S.B., Das mystische in der Liturgie 
(Mainz: 1930), the word “mystical” is to be understood, not in the usual 
sense of mysticism, but in the sense of Odo Casel’s “mysterium.” There are 
some historical studies, but all of them very inadequate: M. Mueller-Reif, Zur 
Psychologie der mystischen Persoenlichkeit (Berlin: 1921); E. K. Pond 
“Some English Mystics and the Liturgy,” in Magnificat, Autumn (1943), 
9-15, Spring (1944), 7-11; J. Koch, “Liturgie und Mystik: Die Liturgie 
bei Meister Ekkehart,” in Liturgisches Leben, 2 (1935), 85-94. In Liturgie 
und Streben nach Vollkommenheit (Salzburg: 1951), B. Reetz, O.S.B., ex- 
plicitly treats the question of the relation between liturgy and the Christian's 
striving for perfection, but (significantly) states that he does not wish to touch 
the problem of the relation between the liturgy and mysticism. Who can 
know, he asks, and describe union with God in its intimate particulars? Even 
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just now in the problem of pastoral liturgy for the ordinary faithfwi. 

Surely, this too is an extremely important problem. However, if 
we wish to present the liturgy as it actually is in its totality, i.e., as 
a co-efficient which can be a central co-ordinator of all the elements 
of the Christian life and therefore as the informative element of 
the entire spiritual life, we cannot avoid the problem of its relation 
to contemplation or the mystical life. 

The fact is that, apart from the question discussed by theolo- 
gians of whether or not contemplation properly so called, or mystical 
experience, is necessarily connected with Christian perfection and 
in what sense each of the faithful is called to it, four points remain 
certain: 1) whoever is called to contemplation must dispose himself 
for it and respond to it; 2) in true contemplation a summit of our 
relations with God is reached; 3) in the ever-vital Catholic tradi- 
tion there exist imposing currents of spirituality which are charac- 
terized by a legitimate centering of the whole spiritual life in the 
tending towards contemplation; 4) in reality there are many souls 
living the contemplative life, often in an intense manner. 

If, then, one concedes — as do many theologians and masters of 
the spiritual life — that mystical contemplation is necessarily con- 
nected with the perfection of charity and that everyone is at least 
remotely called to it, it becomes evident that liturgical spirituality 
cannot avoid this problem of mutual relationships. 

Hence the articles of Father William, O.C.D., and of Jacques and 
Raissa Maritain are welcome ;? for they give voice to the many per- 
sons who are accustomed to view contemplation as the goal towards 
which their life tends here below and who rightly ask the liturgists 
to define precisely the position of liturgical spirituality and the 
liturgical movement in this matter. And one may be quite certain 
that the disciples of the glorious tradition of St. Teresa and St. John 
are not alone in raising this question. In many monastic circles too, 
G. Brass6, O.S.B. Liturgia y espiritualitad (Montserrat: 1956), does not touch 
upon this problem. Due to this evident deficiency of the liturgical movement I 
felt it necessary to treat of the matter at length: cf. J] senso teologico della 
liturgia (2nd ed., Rome: 1958), 554-627. 

* Father William, O.C.D., “A Re-examination of the Liturgical Movement 
in the United States,” in Spiritual Life, 5 (1959), 82-93. Jacques and Raissa 
Maritain, “Liturgy and Contemplation,” ibid., 94-131. The Maritains’ article 
also appears as a separate publication, both in English and French — and has 


evoked a number of very interesting articles of comment, especially in French 
periodicals. 
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whether of monastery or convent, which are traditionally less occu- 
pied with the external works of the apostolate, the problem is 
equally felt, although it may exist with other nuances and under 
another form. 


RELATION OF ENDS 


It is not my intention to repeat here what [ have already written 
elsewhere on the relation between contemplation and liturgy.’ I 
would only like to pinpoint what I have formerly written, and to 
complete it for the reader who is acquainted with those pages, in 
order to answer the questions which appear in the aforementioned 
articles of Spiritual Life and which could be taken as new objections 
not as yet resolved. 

To achieve this goal, our dialogue will be more fruitful if we seek 
to proceed directly to the essential problem. This problem can, I 
believe, be summed up as follows: to what extent is the affirmation 
true that contemplation is an end superior to liturgical worship, 
and that therefore liturgical worship is directed to contemplation 
as to its end.* 

In my opinion this thesis as it stands is simply ambiguous. It is 
false if it is understood to mean that extra-liturgical contemplation, 
such as that which occurs in a purely private act outside of partici- 
pation in the liturgical action, is a goal superior to that of liturgical 
worship and that the latter is directed to it as to its end. It is true, 
however, in the sense that liturgical worship is directed to intra- 
liturgical contemplation as to the highest perfection of interior par- 
ticipation in the liturgical action which latter is at the same time 
normally both active and communal. 

In other words, in order that true worship may exist in him who 
participates in it, a corresponding internal conformity must accom- 
pany all participation in liturgical worship, also that which is exter- 
nal and normally active and communitarian; and this internal 
conformity reaches its fulness when it is at the same time contempla- 
tion. This contemplation is therefore not something adequately 
distinct from liturgical worship (as if the latter consisted only in 
external participation), but it is merely its internal aspect which has 


* Cf. above, note 1. 
*Cf. Maritain, loc. cit., 96-9, 101-02, 113. 
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attained its perfection. Without doubt, liturgical worship, which 
is essentially and at once internal and external, is directed to such 
contemplation as to its proper internal perfection. 

On the contrary, extra-liturgical contemplation, that which occurs 
in a private act outside of participation in liturgical worship, is 
directed to liturgical worship; and, under another aspect, it should 
be the fruit derived from liturgical worship and as it were its 
overflow. 


RELIGION AND THE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 


In order to elucidate this position and to simplify its reasoning let us 
assume, as hypothesis, the concept of contemplation as an act of 
infused charity and (with St. Thomas and the Thomists) the con- 
cept of worship as formally an act of religion and that of religion 
as a potential part of justice.5 

With this hypothesis as a starting point, the above-stated position 
is justified first of all by the doctrine that the liturgy, inasmuch as it 
includes the exercise of the virtues,* though it consists formally in 
the exercise of the virtue of religion does not consist solely in the 
exercise of this virtue but essentially includes the exercise of other 
virtues, offered simultaneously in homage to God, as to the supreme 
Creator and Providence, by the virtue of religion. The exercise of 
these other virtues is, as it were, the matter which the virtue of reli- 
gion offers to God in the manner described in order to actualize 
itself.” 

Always included among the acts of these virtues thus offered are 
those of faith and hope —at least of “dead” faith and hope. We 
would not offer anything to God if we were not convinced that He 
is Creator, Provider, and Rewarder, and if we did not have the hope 
that He would accept our homage.® 


* There are, in fact, well-known differences among theologians concerning 
every one of these questions; but so as not to complicate the problem of rela- 
tion between liturgy and contemplation, we do not intend to discuss them. 
As a starting point we assume the hypothesis most disadvantageous to the 
liturgy, namely, the thesis just mentioned. We leave aside entirely the ques- 
tion of the relation between contemplation and the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
because it cannot be of help in our problem. 

*It also includes essentially a sanctifying action of God. 

*Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Il-Il, q. 82, a. 2, ad 2; In Boethii de 
Trin., lect. I, q. 1, a. 2. 

* Cf. St. Thomas, Jn Boethii de Trin., lect. I, q. 1, a. 2. 
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It is true that there can exist worship without charity, although 
this would be very imperfect worship ; it happens, for instance, when 
one of the faithful assists at Mass in the state of mortal sin and only 
offers to God his “dead” faith (and perhaps his hope). But it is 
also true that the act of worship in a person who enjoys the state 
of grace always includes the offering of charity, and that this is pre- 
cisely the most noble “materia” which religion, in actuating itself, 
offers in due homage to God. 

Consequently, the more worship includes this actual exercise of 
charity to a degree as high as possible and together with its offering 
to God in homage, the more perfect it is. Thus we understand why 
the perfect exercise of worship cannot help being the perfect and 
actual exercise of charity. For this reason, what St. Augustine said 
about the singing of the psalms, performed with a true, internal and 
corresponding conformity of mind, is true of the whole liturgy for 
the person in the state of grace, and the more perfect the worship 
the more true it is: “He who sings praise not only sings but also 
loves Him whom he hymns. In praise there is the speaking forth of 
the one who praises; in song there is the affection of the lover.” ® 


THE ROLE OF CHARITY 


In order to actuate itself, then, religion offers charity to God in the 
homage which is due Him ;?° but this offering does not destroy the 
proper nature of charity. 

By the fact that it is offered by religion in the homage due to 
God, charity does not cease to be charity. It is not thereby dimin- 
ished and, as it were, reduced to the rank of moral virtue. It only 
means that charity receives the addition of a new formality and as it 
were an accidental and ulterior character which wholly engulfs it: 
the character of “religion.” It is not only charity, but charity offered 
to God in religious homage due to Him as Creator and Providence. 
The offering as such, however, is formally an act of religion and 

* Enarratio in Ps. 72, 1 (PL 36, 914): “Qui cantat laudem non solum can- 
tat sed et amat eum quem cantat. In laude confitentis est praedicatio, in can- 
tico amantis affectio.” Cf. also De Trin., XII, 14, n. 22 (PL 42, 1010): 
“Quis cultus eius (Dei) nisi amor eius, quo nunc desideramus eum videre, 
credimusque et speramus nos esse visuros? — What worship is there of God 
apart from love of Him, by which we now desire to see Him, and believe and 


hope that we shall see Him?” 
* And this holds true also of the offering of any other virtue. 
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not of charity; but that which is offered remains formally an act of 
charity and not of some other inferior virtue. 

It is for this reason that, if one understands contemplation as the 
perfect exercise of infused charity, he must say that worship tends 
to and is intrinsically directed towards contemplation as to the inter- 
nal perfection of itself; surely, worship does not cease to be worship 
but it becomes contemplative worship or cultual contemplation. 

And it is also for this reason that a sophism is committed by him 
who reasons in the following manner: religion, being only a moral 
virtue, is inferior to charity and tends towards it ; now contemplation 
is formally charity, while worship is formally religion; therefore, 
worship is inferior to contemplation and is directed to it. 

We reply that if one begins (as we are doing in this article) from 
the hypothesis that religion is formally only a part of justice, a moral 
virtue, and that worship is formally an act of religion, he must doubt- 
less say that in itself worship is inferior to charity and is directed to 
it. Indeed, the consideration of a thing under its formal aspect is a 
consideration of it in itself (“per se”). And it is precisely because 
of this fact that there can be true worship, although very imperfect 
worship, in the person who has lost charity, provided that he offer 
God at least his “dead” faith. 

Nevertheless, among the acts of virtues which religion can offer 
in homage to the Creator and supreme Providence, there is also the 
act of charity. In fact, the more perfect religion is, the more it tends 
to offer God ever more perfect acts of charity. 

In this case the religious act, concretely considered, is not inferior 
but superior to the very act of charity which is not offered to God in 
this manner. In effect, charity which is offered up in this manner 
truly takes on a new formality. This new formality proceeds from a 
moral virtue which is, absolutely speaking, inferior to charity; but 
it derives from an addition and not from a subtraction, and therefore 
it does not cease to keep intact all the prerogatives of charity. 

For the same reason, when charity offered up in this manner is a 
contemplative exercise of infused charity, the concrete act of wor- 
ship in which it is offered to God in religious homage is not inferior 
but superior to simple contemplation not offered up in the same 
way, i.e., as religious homage. 

It follows that cultual contemplation or contemplative worship 
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is superior to non-cultual or simple contemplation not offered up 
to God in religious homage, and that the latter is directed to the 
former. 


INTRA-LITURGICAL CONTEMPLATION 
It is true, however, that liturgical worship is not the only possible 
worship. There is likewise authentic worship which is simply private. 
Hence contemplation in a purely private act which does not form 
an intrinsic part of the mind’s internal and corresponding conformity 
to the liturgical action, can also possess an authentic cultual value. 

We must add, nevertheless, that as contemplative worship is 
superior to simple, non-cultual contemplation, so also cultual con- 
templation in private worship (and thus, in general, simply private 
contemplation) is inferior to cultual-liturgical contemplation and is 
directed to it. 

The doctrine which justifies this affirmation is that contained in 
the thesis of the superiority of liturgicul prayer to simple private 
prayer, in virtue at least of the “action of the Church,” the opus 
operantis Ecclesiae. The doctrine is absolutely certain. Mediator 
Dei has this to say about the worship of the Church : 

It should be clear 
to all, then, . . . that the worship rendered to God by the Church in union 
with her divine Head is the most efficacious means of achieving sanctity. 
This efficacy, where there is question of the eucharistic sacrifice and 
the sacraments, derives first of all and principally from the act itself 
(“ex opere operato”). But if one considers the part which the Immacu- 
late Spouse of Jesus Christ takes in the action, embellishing the sacri- 
fice and sacraments with prayer and sacred ceremonies, or if one refers 
to the “sacramentals” and the other rites instituted by the hierarchy of 
the Church, then its effectiveness is due rather to the action of the 
Church (“ex opere operantis Ecclesiae”), inasmuch as she is holy and 
acts always in closest union with her Head.! 


As regards the superiority of liturgical prayer to private prayer, 
the same encyclical states: “Unquestionably, liturgical prayer, being 
the public supplication of the illustrious Spouse of Jesus Christ, is 
superior in excellence to private prayers.” 1” 

™NCWC ed., nos., 26-7; AAS 36 (1947), 532. 


*N. 37; AAS 39 (1947), 537. In his discourse of September 22, 1956, 
the same Pontiff said that the Church not only tolerates but fully recognizes 
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We must be on our guard against believing that liturgical prayer, 
which actually possesses the dignity and efficacy of the worship of 
the Church, the Bride of Christ united to her Spouse and working 
together with Him, is only an external action and does not also 
require a corresponding and internal conformity of mind in him 
who performs it or takes part in it. 

Such a belief would reduce the liturgy to the purely exterior part 
of worship — a notion which was severely condemned by the ency- 
clical: “It is consequently a total misunderstanding of the true 
meaning of the liturgy to regard it as the merely external and 
visible element in divine worship, or as the outward splendor of 
ceremonial.” 1% 

It is true that every internal prayer and every act of virtue which 
in it is offered to God, especially every act of charity (and there- 
fore of contemplation), is also intimately personal by nature, since 
it is a Person to person contact. 

But when this act, however intimate and personal, is none other 
than the mind’s internal and connaturally corresponding conformity 
(at least in its general and profound sense) to the performance of 
and participation in the liturgical act (e.g., Mass, recitation or sing- 
ing of psalms), it is not at all the purely private act of the person 
who performs it ; it is also an act of the Church as such which, in inti- 
mate union with her divine Head, performs the act and offers it to 
God in and through this person. And as such this act of prayer, 
though internal and personal, possesses a dignity and efficacy supe- 
rior to any other act of prayer which, though it be similar in all other 
respects, is purely private. 

In the same way, therefore, as there exists a liturgical prayer 
which is by special title the prayer of the Church with a dignity and 
efficacy surpassing that of purely private prayer, so also there exists 
a contemplative-liturgical prayer which is by special title the con- 
templative prayer of the Church with a dignity and efficacy excelling 
that of purely private contemplative prayer. 

In no way, however, does all this diminish the lawfulness, the dig- 
nity and the eventual necessity of purely private contemplation; 
and recommends private forms of worship “without prejudice, however, to 


the pre-eminence of liturgical worship” (The Assisi Papers, 226—27). 
*N. 25; AAS 39 (1947), 532. 
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nor does it demote purely private contemplation to something 
merely tolerated. And much less do we wish to insinuate that there 
is question of two types of contemplation, in contrast or in opposi- 
tion to each other. On the contrary, they admirably support each 
other; for private contemplation prepares for intra-liturgical con- 
templation, and intra-liturgical contemplation in its turn is the 
abundant fount from which contemplation, also purely private con- 
templation, can overflow as its continuation even outside of the 
liturgical action. 

The example of so many saints does not leave room for doubt. 
All that obtains in general concerning the relation between liturgical 
prayer and extra-liturgical prayer is valid in its own way for the 
relation between intra-liturgical contemplation and extra-liturgical 
contemplation. 

When we affirm the special dignity and efficacy of contemplative- 
liturgical prayer, we do not intend thereby to diminish the value of 
purely private contemplative prayer; we only wish to safeguard in 
everything the hierarchy of values and the correct mutual order. 


ITS CHARACTERISTICS 


It is undeniable, however, that a contemplative spirituality, in which 
the tendency towards contemplation is centered upon the liturgy, 
will possess its own proper characteristics which will distinguish it 
from a contemplative spirituality in which one aims, first of all, at 
contemplation understood rather in a private sense. 

These proper characteristics of contemplative-liturgical spiritual- 
ity will be none other than the general characteristics of liturgical 
spirituality applied to the tendency towards contemplation and to 
its exercise. 

Among the chief characteristics of liturgical spirituality we might 
list the following: its special manner of living the dual realities 
“community-individual,” by starting with the community; its man- 
ner of living the binomials object-subject, God-man, grace-human 
effort, by beginning with the object, with God and with grace; the 
special balance in which the various dogmas are presented and lived 
in proper hierarchical relation to each other: e.g., sacred history 
with its diverse inter-connecting phases in which one phase prepares 
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for the other ; the Christological-Trinitarian dialectic ; the Lord Jesus 
viewed first of all as the already glorified Kyrios, the universal 
Mediator and our supreme Pontiff; the ecclesiological reality, the 
Mystical Body, an awareness of the cosmic unity and totality of the 
kingdom of God."* 

Especially important for the question of the relation between the 
liturgy and contemplation is liturgical spirituality’s communitarian 
and objective character— which is only moderately inclined to 
psychological introspection. In particular, its strong accent on the 
communal aspect of salvation does not derive from a philosophy of 
collectivism or, as it were, from a purely natural gregariousness. 

It is simply the connatural, psychological and also external 
expression of the ontologically communitarian character of our rela- 
tion with God in the historical economy of salvation; it is simply 
the dogma of the Mystical Body in the ecclesiological, communi- 
tarian, sacramental and liturgical framework of salvation, the dogma 
lived in all its connatural repercussions, psychological and external 
as well. 

It is for this reason that, in order to lead the faithful to live the 
liturgy in a full way, including eventually its mystical summits (in 
fact, especially when one eyes mystical heights), it is indispensable 
to form their religious sensibility in a communitarian sense until one 
has brought them to feel completely at ease when they participate, 
in a normally active way, in the liturgical and communitarian action. 
And it is necessary to educate this sensibility so that the ontologically 
communitarian character of the liturgy is never, psychologically, lost 
sight of, even when, in some cases, by reason of extrinsic and less 
than ideal circumstances, this communal character is not externally 
expressed as it by nature would require: e.g., in the case of Mass 
celebrated alone, or the private recitation of the breviary. 

Without such formation of religious sensibility and of religious 
psychology in a communitarian sense, it is impossible to enter fully 
into the world of the liturgy, and consequently it is not possible to 
dispose oneself properly for liturgical contemplation. The liturgical 
movement has always instinctively sensed this fact; and therefore it 
regards this formation as one of the first tasks of its mission. 







































% Cf. Il senso teologico della liturgia, 517-33. 
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COMPATIBILITY WITH THE LOWER DEGREES 


There is no need of again examining the question whether the liturgy, 
especially with its pronounced communitarian character and its 
external and social (as well as internal) participation in the rites, 
can truly be an apt framework of spirituality for the development, 
in general, of the contemplative spirit and for the actualization of 
an authentic contemplation. I have shown this elsewhere by citing 
the example of a few mystics (Cassian, the Ursuline nun Marie of 
the Incarnation, St. Gertrude) ;!° and I have explained theoretically 
the perfect harmony which can exist between a centering of spir- 
ituality in the liturgy, even with a normally active and communi- 
tarian participation, and the mystical experience in all its degrees. 

But there are those who are not yet convinced that it is possible 
to have the mystical experience properly speaking in its lower de- 
grees together with a normal and even external and communitarian 
participation in the liturgical rites (in the higher degrees the matter 
is more abundantly documented by the witness of the mystics). 

Therefore, I believe it opportune to add the testimony of a Ben- 
edictine mystic, Mary Cecilia Baij, abbess of St. Peter’s in 
Montefiascone (d. 1766); she exemplifies how it is possible for 
contemplation in those first degrees, which St. Teresa terms the 
degrees of quiet and of the sleep of the faculties,® to exist together 
with the normal communitarian and external participation in the 
liturgical action. 

In the testimony of Baij there is question of two occasions which 
perfectly characterize the prayer of quiet and of the sleep of the 
faculties ; on the one occasion she was reciting the hour of Tierce 
with her fellow nuns in a normal, external manner, and another 
time she was playing the organ accompaniment for the chant of the 
community. 

I went to choir to pray the hour of Tierce. Jesus was stand- 
ing beside me. I said Tierce with my mouth, but I did not know where 
I was. I did not open my eyes; only once when I did, it seemed to me 
that I was in another place. Truly, I was completely outside of myself. 
I lost my sense perception. Jesus told me to lean against Him, and I did 
so by turning my head to the side; I did not draw back so long as I saw 


% Ibid. 
* See her Life, chap. 14-17. 
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my Spouse, so noble, beautiful and kind, with curly hair like threads 
of gold. I was in utter amazement. I rested so well! He said to I know 
not whom: “She has leaned upon her beloved one” (cf. Cant. of Cant. 
8:5). In the meantime I slept with great quiet. However, the thought 
of being observed and of not satisfying the divine office troubled me, 


although I said it very well.17 
Meanwhile Tierce ended and I slept. Slept, 
no! I enjoyed the most profound quiet . . . To tell you the truth, 


Father, I do not know where I was or what had happened to me. I did 
not know where I was, and yet I did not sleep because I said Tierce with 
the other nuns, though with my eyes closed and as a sack of straw.1® 

All at 
once I was perfectly united with Jesus. He was within me and took up 
my whole attention. And although He was wholly in me and as another 
self, still I saw Him very well in myself. He reposed in me, filling me 
completely . . . I was satiated and filled with all I could desire; I 
reposed in a fulness of joy. And this joy did not cause me any agitation 
of gaiety, but a profound quiet. All the powers of my soul were steeped 
in the same joy and were incapable of receiving any perception. At the 
time I was not able to realize what human misery and dullness was, as 
my human nature was as yet completely abandoned in the same quiet 
and joy. I was not subjected to any pain or distraction. I was completely 
myself, and yet I was entirely deprived of all that which is involved in 
our human nature. In short, I could not perceive anything else than a 
profound joy and a most perfect quiet; I was incapable of desiring any- 
thing. I only saw Jesus in me and He completely filled me. I remained 
in this vision and quiet for a long time without being able to say the 
least word to my Spouse because I could do nothing but abide in the 
joy. When I went to play the organ, I was not deprived of this state; 
only my bodily senses were engaged and afterwards they again returned 
to the same quiet.’® 


SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
We should like, finally, to submit a few observations about the arti- 


For the sake of the scrupulous it may be remarked that, canonically 
speaking, she completely satisfied her obligation: for she recited the Hour. 
And even if her attention was not brought to bear upon the meaning of every 
single word, it was fixed upon their general and profound meaning. 

%*P. Bergamaschi, Via della serva di Dio Donna Maria Cecilia Baij 
(Viterbo: 1925), Vol. 2, 282 f. 

* Ibid., 280 f. 
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cles in Spiritual Life for the sole purpose of preventing some inatten- 
tive reader from drawing undue conclusions. 

The great merit of these articles is that they affirmed anew and 
energetically that, in the hypothesis that the perfection of charity is 
necessarily connected with contemplation, there cannot be perfect 
participation in the liturgy without contemplation; and they justly 
underscored the serious obligations which derive from this fact for 
the liturgical movement, and at the same time invited liturgists to 
take more explicit cognizance of the fact. 

Their deficiency, it seems to me, lies in their lack of a clear dis- 
tinction between intra-liturgical contemplation (liturgical-contem- 
plative worship) and extra-liturgical contemplation of a purely 
private character. 

Because this distinction is lacking, the articles labor under a con- 
tinual ambiguity. For the thesis that contemplation is superior to 
worship and that worship is directed to contemplation is continually 
affirmed without further distinctions ; and there remains the constant 
suspicion that the authors understand this thesis in the sense of pri- 
vate prayer’s superiority to liturgical prayer and private contempla- 
tion’s superiority to liturgical contemplation, and also of liturgy’s 
orientation towards such purely private contemplation. 

This suspicion is strengthened by the manner (which it is often 
difficult not to characterize as purely individualistic) in which the 
defense is made of interiority, of the strictly personal character of 
the spiritual life, of the “rights and dignity of silence,” of the “liberty 
of souls,” of “solitude and solitary prayer,” of “silent contempla- 
tion,” of the tradition of St. Teresa and St. John. 

Under the circumstances, although the authors do not cease to 
repeat that they do not wish to attack the true liturgical movement 
but only the abuses which, to their thinking, are manifesting them- 
selves in it, every liturgist as well as every contemplative who enjoys 
the experience of the liturgical life lived in its profound dimensions 
is justly alarmed; for such affirmations, in their very ambiguity, run 
the risk of striking not only the eventual abuses but also authentic 
values and achievements of the more genuine liturgical movement. 

If, then, we proceed further and seek why the authors have not 
arrived at the aforementioned distinction, we perceive that (what- 
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ever may be their competence in the question of contemplation) 
they remain very much at the surface in their concept of the liturgy ; 
but the deepening of this concept is obviously required of him who 
wishes to solve the problem of the relation between the liturgy and 
contemplation. 

In effect, notwithstanding their insistent reminders that the liturgy 
must lead one to contemplation, the authors not infrequently make 
affirmations which presuppose the concept of liturgy as the purely 
external part of worship — which is obviously contrary to the ex- 
plicit admonitions of Pope Pius XII.*° 


® For instance, p. 96: “. . . Catholic liturgy asks that those who partici- 
pate in it tend to the perfection of charity . . . that they tend, even if from 
afar, to something which is beyond simple participation in liturgical worship, 
and which is accomplished in the secret of hearts.” This would lead one to 
think that “the simple participation in liturgical worship” is something purely 
extrinsic and that the charity which is accomplished in hearts is not a part 
of it. Again, p. 98 f: “This contemplation of the Church, in which the grace 




















































of the theological virtues . . . expand in the invisible recesses of hearts, is 
clearly superior to the great liturgical voice which manifests it; . . . thanks- 
giving, praise, petition, . . . It is to it that liturgy wishes to lead souls, . . . 


In what concerns individual souls, contemplation, to the extent that they 
attain to it, is superior to the acts through which they take part in the divine 
service.” Evidently the authors believe that the purely external acts, and not 
the acts of the theological virtues which are accomplished in the recesses of 
hearts, pertain to the participation in the liturgy. And p. 101: “Thus liturgical 
worship is in itself an end of very great dignity; and yet there is a higher 
end . . . And it asks of those who take part in it that they ascend... 
toward that summit where the theological virtues produce, under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, an interior act which surpasses every operation of 
the human being externally manifested, in particular those operations which 
express by voice and gesture our union with the community of the faithful.” 
Here it is supposed that the internal act is not a part of liturgical worship 
but is an end superior to it, because liturgical worship is the purely external 
expression of our communitarian participation. P. 102: “Hence it is that 
what the liturgy asks of the soul, and that to which it stirs it, the liturgy 
itself alone does not suffice to give to the soul. Personal ascetical effort, per- 
sonal practice of mental prayer, personal aspiration to union with God, and 
personal docility to the gifts of the Holy Spirit are necessary. . . . It would 
likewise be a great error to conclude that simple participation in the liturgy 
would establish our spiritual life at a more elevated degree than the one to 
which it is drawn by union with God in contemplation.” As if the personal- 
ascetical effort, the personal practice of mental prayer, the personal aspira- 
tion to union with God, the personal docility to the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
were the things not necessarily required by perfect participation in the 
“liturgy alone” and not necessarily included in it; or as if liturgical spirituality 
teaches that in order to achieve Christian perfection it is sufficient to assist at 
the liturgical functions without concerning oneself about the rest of one’s 
life, about that which precedes and follows the functions, or about internal 
spiritual conformity with the liturgical rites (cf. Il senso teologico della litur- 
gia, pp. 516, 533-54); or again, as if the “simple participation in the liturgy” 
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Furthermore, the articles calmly ignore the doctrine of the “action 
of the Church,” the opus operantis Ecclesiae, without which a right 
concept of the liturgy is not possible. For it is in virtue of this doc- 
trine that the acts of charity, performed in internal and correspond- 
ing conformity with the liturgical action, are not purely private acts 
but become part of the liturgy and share in its special efficacy. 

Thus, repeatedly in the Maritains’ article, the personal character 
of the internal conformity of souls with the liturgical action is 
described in such a way that its liturgical nature is no longer in 
evidence; and hence too no longer in evidence is its value, its litur- 
gical value, which it has in contradistinction to any merely private 
work, in virtue namely of the opus operantis of the Church who is 
united to and acts with her divine Spouse. In this article the liturgical 
assembly appears as a simple aggregation of private persons and 
not as something of an essentially different and higher value than a 
private assembly, even though the latter too be composed of devout 
men at prayer. The Mystical Body, gathered together in liturgical 
assembly, is reduced to a purely moral union of members tending 
towards the same end.?! 

In these articles, similarly, there is not a trace of the explicit 
teaching of Mediator Dei regarding the superiority of liturgical 
prayer to purely private prayer. Rather, it is very difficult to interpret 
certain affirmations otherwise than as a declaration of the superiority 
did not include, as its proper perfection, a union with God as perfect as 
possible, including contemplative union if this should occur. 

™ Thus, for instance, in the following passage (p. 125 f.): “One ends up 
forgetting the personal character of the love that God demands of us, of 
each person one by one —and not only of choirs of reciters. . . . As an 
exterior sign of this communion, and of fraternal love among us, Jesus likes 
that we be several — even if only two or three — gathered together in His 
name. But persons are not added up there either, and it remains always that 
faith, hope, and charity are strictly personal, like merit. As a member of a 
body whose common good is identical with the ultimate good itself of each 
person, each one is alone before God to love Him, to contemplate Him here 
below and to see Him in heaven, as also to be judged by Him — each one 
according to his love. This is why what counts in the contemplative life is 
always a wholly unique presence before God. The love of God is always 
from Person to person, and our love for God is always from our heart to 
His heart which has loved us first, in our very singularity — whether this 
love wells up in us at the recitation of liturgical texts, at the hearing of 
Gregorian chant or any other music worthy of accompanying the Divine 
Office, or at the solitary reading of the Bible, or in the wordless recollection 


and repose of prayer.” For the correction of these concepts, cf. J] senso teo- 
logico della liturgia, pp. 102-108. 
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of private prayer to liturgical prayer, especially when a greater 
amount of time is devoted to private than to liturgical prayer. This 
amounts to overlooking the fact that, according to the objective 
hierarchy of values, liturgical prayer during assistance at Mass and 
the reception of the sacraments must always maintain its qualitative 
pre-eminence in the life of every Christian (and would to God that 
it would always likewise maintain this pre-eminence psychologi- 
cally) ; and this pre-eminence must be conserved even when, quan- 
titatively speaking, more time is devoted to private prayer.?” 

Finally, a simple observation regarding the sincere esteem all 
must have for the mystical tradition of St. Teresa and St. John. Both 
the Maritains and Father William justly insist upon this point.** We 
are all in agreement, I believe, in recognizing not only the full legiti- 
macy of the Spanish mystics’ spirituality in general, but also the 
incomparable contribution which they have made to mystical the- 
ology through the psychological description of the mystical states 
experienced by them. But the liturgists are not alone in pointing out 
certain limitations even in the very question of mysticism, both prac- 
tical and theoretical. 

“St. Theresa of the Infant Jesus,” according to the Maritains, “has 
shown that the soul can tend to the perfection of charity along a way 
in which the great signs that St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa of 
Avila have described do not appear.” ** This is equivalent to recog- 
nizing that the experience of the saint of Lisieux does not follow the 
schemes of the two Carmelite founders. 

Father Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalene recognizes that in mysti- 
cism there exist as a matter of fact two currents, which are some- 
times called “realistic” and “psychological,” the one more dog- 
matic and the other more psychological.*5 He admits that the patris- 
tic tradition — and we may certainly add, the tradition of liturgical 

@ For example, pp. 130 f.: “With the Carthusians . . . the Office chanted 
in common is of less importance than the solitary dialogue with God. With 
the hermits there is no longer anything but the solitary dialogue with God. 
There is no longer any public prayer; there is no longer any liturgical service 
(except, for the priests, the read Mass and the private recitation of the Office). 
It is in pure solitude that a Father de Foucauld attained a sublime contem- 


plation and an heroic perfection.” 
* Pp. 87 f., 119-21. 
122 


*“Teologia della mistica,” in Problemi e orientamenti di teologia dom- 
matica II (Milan: 1957), 1017-1045. 
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spirituality too—is “realistic,” while the tradition of St. Teresa 
and St. John is “psychological.” He warns, however, that these two 
traditions must not be conceived as antithetical, but rather as com- 
plementary ; he concludes, therefore, by admitting, with many other 
authors,”* that in order to construct an integral mystical theology 
it is necessary among other things to hearken back also to biblical 
sources and to the patristic tradition — and we add, to the liturgical 
tradition as well. 

All this in no way diminishes the unique character and mission 
of St. John of the Cross and of the tradition of St. Teresa; nor does 
it lessen the esteem one must have for them; but it also recognizes 
their limitations. One may hold it as established that this very tradi- 
tion is certainly incomplete, both practically and theoretically, in the 
question of the relations between the liturgy and contemplation.” 

The conclusion of all this is that if liturgical spirituality and the 
liturgical movement have much to learn from modern mysticism, 
it is also true that modern mysticism can learn not a little from litur- 
gical spirituality and from the liturgical movement; and all for the 
greater benefit of souls. 

This may serve as the conclusion of the present article, a conclu- 
sion which is meant to be eirenical, and is, certainly, in complete 
sympathy with the profound spirit which animates the articles of 
the Maritains and of Father William. 

Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL PIETY AND 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


HE paschal mys- 
tery of the death and resurrection of Christ, which we celebrate in 
the holy Eucharist, is the greatest event in the world’s history. It is 
the most stupendous revelation of God’s wondrous love. And it is 
the supreme act of loving adoration of God by creation, which in 


™* Cf. for example, ibid., pp. 1059 f. 
* Il senso teologico della liturgica, pp. 556-58, 573 f. 
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Christ has found its visible Head, and in His sacrifice both redemp- 
tion and its most eloquent response to the love of God. 

As a result two things immediately become clear as far as eucha- 
ristic piety is concerned: firstly, the love of God wanted to become 
visible and to find a visible reply in creation; secondly, the response 
to God’s wondrous and self-revealing love is essentially and from 
every viewpoint an adoring love. Adoration and love have in Christ’s 
sacrifice attained their highest fulfilment and most signal unity. 
Theological speculation which does not take these fundamental 
facts into consideration condemns itself a priori. 

Christian morality and piety which have their center in the 
Mysterium paschale are not faced with the painful dilemma: either 
liturgical piety, or wordless and signless contemplation — or, to put 
it in different words, either worship of God that centers in the liturgy, 
or the theological virtues which should find their center in con- 
templation. In order to reconcile antitheses and to regain for 
Christian piety its true center, we think it necessary to stress more 
emphatically the sacramental view of the whole of Christian life, 
of prayer and of the theological virtues, and also to restore to the 
virtue of religion the place in the theological system that actually 
belongs to it in the life of the Church. 


SACRAMENTAL VIEW OF THE ENTIRE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


According to the humanly incomprehensible plan of God’s wisdom, 
He decided to make His love tangible and visible in a visible crea- 
tion. In His Word, equal in essence to Himself, He created the 
visible world. Everything came into being through the Word of 
the Father. Thus in the visible creation we hear the Word of the 
invisible God. 

But most overwhelming is the fact that the eternal consubstantial 
Word of the Father willed to become personally visible and audible 
to us men. 

To the Greek mind, with its emphasis on the spiritual, the most 
incomprehensible element of God’s plan of salvation is precisely 
this becoming flesh of the eternal Word. “The Word was made 
flesh . . . and we saw His glory” (John 1:14). “We have seen, 
and do testify, that the Father has sent his Son to be the Savior of the 
world” (1 John 4:14). “What was from the beginning, what we 
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have heard, what we have seen with our eyes, what we have looked 
upon and our hands have handled: the Word of Life . . . we 
announce to you, in order that you also may have fellowship with 

us, and that our fellowship may be with the Father, and with his Son 

Jesus Christ. And these things we write to you that you may rejoice, 

and our joy may be full” (1 John 1:1-4). 

Christ, the visible witness of the Father’s love, willed that even 
after His ascension His love be visible and tangible in the world in 
the mystery of the Church. The Church is a visible sign of the con- 
tinuing love of Christ in the world. 

Precisely by being visible and tangible the Church is the primal 
sacrament, an efficacious, saving sign of the love of Christ that gath- 
ers and unites everything to itself — just as Christ Himself, as the 
Son of God made man, in His visible sacrifice and in the visible qual- 
ity of His resurrection can be called the most basic of all sacraments, 
the saving sign of the Father’s love. 

The eucharistic Sacrifice and the sacraments continue this process 
of making God’s love visible, and making it visible in a community 
of love. The outstanding fruit of the Eucharist (the final res of the 
Sacrament, according to the Scholastic expression) is the progressive 
consummation of unity and love of God’s people. It was at the Last 
Supper that Christ prayed: “The glory that thou hast given me, I 
have given to them, that they may be one, even as we are one: I in 
them and thou in me; that they may be perfected in unity, and that 
the world may know that thou hast sent me” (John 17:22 f.). 

God glorifies His name not only by loving men in a hidden man- 
ner. God’s salvific work is, rather, a revelation of His wondrous 
love. In the celebration of the sacraments and in a life lived by their 
grace and according to the responsibility they imply, the love of 
God and the response of the redeemed are to become visible and 
tangible. 

The faith of men in the most decisive mystery of salvation, name- 
ly, that the Father sent us His only-begotten Son as Savior in the 
visible form of “flesh,” depends decisively on whether the love re- 
ceived in Christ become visible in the celebration of the sacraments, 
especially in the Eucharist, and be witnessed to by a life lived 
according to this grace and responsibility. The Christian community 
of worship and the mutually loving community of the redeemed re- 
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sulting from it are both essentially oriented to being visible and to 
be the object of experience. 

God desires that in the sacramental sign we see with our eyes and 
in the sacramental word perceive and experience with our ears the 
love that He has shown us. It belongs essentially to the concrete 
order of salvation that without the visible sign of the sacrament we 
cannot perceive in our hearts the love which the Father has shown 
us by making us children of God in His well-beloved Son. Precisely 
this initial “tangibility” of our divine sonship experienced by faith 
in the sacramental celebration and made visible in a life based on 
its grace, prepares us for the full revelation of our salvation. 

Of course, in comparison to the great day of the Lord, on which 
“the new heaven and the new earth” will be fully and visibly re- 
vealed, this sacramental “tangibility” of our sonship and our expe- 
rience of a community of love are only faint foreshadowings. For 
“it has not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that, when he 
appears, we shall be like to him, for we shall see him just as he is” 
(1 John 3:2). 

Basically, however, our faith and our hope in the final complete 
and visible revelation of the glory and of the love of God are sus- 
tained precisely by the initial making visible of the kingdom of God 
in the incarnation of Jesus Christ, in the paschal mystery, in the 
Church and in her sacraments. 

The goal of the entire story of redemption is the parousia of the 
Lord, in which the wondrous love of God our Anointed will become 
fully visible. As beings composed of body and spirit we look forward 
to more than an invisible blessedness. Blessedness understood in 
the Christian sense consists in the complete manifestation in our- 
selves of God’s wondrous love. And in this process the reflection 
of God’s glory in our bodies is not something accidental or sec- 
ondary. 

Grace is the seed of glory. Thus grace urges us on to visibly mani- 
fest the love that we have received, first of all within the community 
of mutual love here on earth, and ultimately in the blessed sharing 
of God’s love for all eternity. 

Hence sacramental thinking which takes seriously the realism of 
the visible sign and the audible word, must necessarily have an 
eschatological orientation. From incipient visibility and tangible 
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experience we strive toward the full manifestation of the love of 
the Father in the glory of His Son and of His Bride, the Church. 
“Everyone who has this hope in him makes himself holy, just as he 
also is holy” (1 John 3:3). 

The strong emphasis on the visibility of the Church and on the 
sensible experience of the divine truth and love in the visible and 
audible sacraments belongs essentially to the distinction of spirits: 
“Test the spirits to see whether they are of God. . . . Every spirit 
that confesses that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, is of God” (1 
John 4:1-3). 


SACRAMENT AND PRAYER 
Only the man who prays has access to the greatest mysteries of 
existence. Only he who listens with reverence and is humbly recep- 
tive can perceive the great things that the sacraments confer on him. 

But even more fundamental is another consideration: it is the 
sacraments above all that indicate to us the true nature of Christian 
prayer. To pray means to approach God. We are able to do this in 
the Christian, supernatural manner only because God Himself first 
approaches us in the sacrament, and by means of the visible sign 
and the audible word gives us the certitude of faith-experience: “I 
am your salvation.” We can sanctify God’s name because He Him- 
self by means of the sacraments sanctifies and glorifies His name 
and His love within us. It means a misunderstanding of the true 
nature of Christian prayer, particularly of its highest forms, mystical 
prayer, if liturgy and contemplation are divorced, merely juxta- 
posed, or even set in opposition to one another.* 

Only he who knows how to listen to God’s voice speaking to us 
in the holy sacraments will answer in his life and in his prayer in a 
manner that corresponds to the word spoken. Normally, the proper 
union of sign and word by means of the proper celebration of the 
sacraments, in conjunction, it goes without saying, with the sermon 

* Quite rightly L. Bouyer asks with astonishment in his review of Liturgie 
et Contemplation by J. and R. Maritain: “Why do they speak to us of the 
contemplative life as if it had to be added or joined from without to the 
authentic liturgical life, instead of proceeding from it? . . . Would it not be 
far more opportune nowadays to ioe how this mysticism, far from appear- 
ing to superimpose itself upon the liturgical life, must grow, indeed normally 
cannot grow, except through a progressively real understanding, by faith 


exercised in charity, of the mystery of Christ —this mystery which is the 
soul of the liturgy?” (La Vie Spirituelle, April 1960, p. 409). 
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explaining this word, is precisely what should lead us to an ever 
deeper understanding of that mystery of salvation by Christ which 
is the basis of all our prayer, of contemplation, and of the entire 
Christian life. 

It is simply inadmissible to attribute a “primacy of contempla- 
tion” over the celebration of the liturgy ;? contemplation, too, must 
preserve the true nature of Christian existence as a response to the 
word of God addressed to us personally in the sacrament. In the 
final analysis Christian contemplation is a quiet self-immersion in 
the riches of the visibly manifested mystery of salvation, which is 
re-enacted for us visibly in sacrifice and sacrament. 

Is it possible, perhaps, to attribute a certain pre-eminence to 
contemplation because it is wordless and signless, while the sacra- 
ments are the word of God in human language and transient sign 
and an audible response of a visible human community? 

Such an attempt would not only smack of spiritualism, but would 
also contradict the entire Christian economy of salvation with its 
visible incarnation and the visible continuation of the work of salva- 
tion in the Church and in the sacraments, as well as the visible 
revelation of God’s glory in creation, redemption and finally in the 
parousia. Contemplation, understood in the Christian sense, can 
remain sound only by retaining its essential relationship to liturgical 
piety. At the same time, emphasis must be laid on the fact that 
genuine liturgical piety is conducive to contemplation, and calls 
for the spirit of reflection, for persons who are interially profoundly 
seized by the mystery. 


PERSONAL PRAYER AND COMMUNITY PRAYER 


The sacraments tell us that each one of us is personally called by 
name through the gracious word of God directed to him. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles applies to Christians the significant term 
klethoi, “those who are called.” 

Liturgical piety constantly reminds us that we are thus personally 
called and chosen only with a view to the ecclesia, the Church, who 
was called first and united by the call of the divine Bridegroom. This 
basic relationship finds expression in the celebration of the sacra- 
ments through word and sensible action, and imprints itself ever 


* As, unfortunately, the Maritains do in their article “Liturgy and Con- 
templation” (Spiritual Life, June 1959, p. 120). 
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more deeply in heart and mind so that no matter how alone we are 
we remain conscious of our salvific solidarity in Christ and in the 
Church as a presupposition of our very personal calling.® 

Leaving aside unequal comparisons (e.g., defective liturgy and 
perfect contemplation), we shall have to concede without any doubt 
that union with Christ and the Mystical Body of Christ is not actu- 
ated less in the liturgical celepration than in quiet meditation, but 
rather that it there finds clearer expression. 


SACRAMENTAL VIEW OF THE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 


It is theologically impossible to ascribe the exercise of the theologi- 
cal virtues specifically to wordless, signless contemplation, and then 
to set such contemplation performed in solitude above the liturgical 
celebration of the mysteries of redemption. The theological virtues 
must be regarded from the sacramental and community viewpoint 
as well as from that of personal encounter. 

Sacrament and faith belong together indissolubly. Thomas 
Aquinas says: “We are saved by faith in Christ who was born and 
who suffered for us; and the sacraments are the signs proclaiming 
that faith by which man is justified.” * 

Scientific exegesis has demonstrated with great clarity during the 


*In view of the fact that Christian prayer is founded through the sacra- 
ments of the Church, it seems strange to have the Maritains write: “Never 
is 4a man more a member, and more perfectly a member, of the Church than 
when, ostio clauso and alone with Him whom he loves, he is united to God” 
(loc. cit., pp. 99 f.). The idea that the celebration of the liturgy signifies a 
less high exercise of theological virtue and in fact unites less intimately with 
Christ and with the Mystical Body than does meditation exercised in soli- 
tude, seems to be based on several other misconceptions indicated in the 
article. Unconsciously the liturgy appears to the authors to consist only of 
externals and even to form an obstacle to contemplation; it is nothing more 
than the observance of rubrics and the like (cf. pp. 100 f.). The addition of 
external community forms, to their mind, detracts from the value of prayer: 
“The Office chanted in common is of less importance than the solitary 
dialogue” (p. 131). In their concern for an ascetical-mystical way indepen- 
dent of sacramental-liturgical piety, they assert: “Participation in liturgical 
life is neither the only way nor the indispensable way toward contemplation.” 
Here we come dangerously close to the opinion widely current nowadays, 
which sees in the precept of Sunday attendance at Mass an arbitrary command 
of the Church, instead of regarding it as the center of life toward which we 
are essentially directed already by our baptism. An excellent and clear 
answer to some of these misconceptions is given by B. Bro, O.P., “Peut-on se 
passer de la liturgie. Priére privée et priére commune,” in La Vie Spirituelle, 
July 1960, pp. 5-32. 

* Summa Theol. Ill, q. 61, a. 4. Cf. J. Gaillard, O.S.B., “Les sacrements de 
la foi,” in Rev. Thom. 59 (1959), 5-31, 270-309. 
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past few decades how two currents of expressions in the New Testa- 
ment, of which one stresses salvation by faith and the other by the 
sacraments, are not simply juxtaposed, nor, much less, mutually 
exclusive, but form a marvelous oneness. In the sacrament of faith, 
God assures us of His actual salvific will on our behalf; in faith — 
in our faith-full celebration of the sacraments and in a life lived by 
their grace and according to the obligations they impose — we 
express our Yes to the grace that comes to us from that salvific 
word.® 

In the sacraments, and more particularly in baptism and the 
Eucharist, Mother Church celebrates her faith in the mysteries of 
salvation and kindles in us the light of faith. The faith of the indi- 
vidual lives essentially by the testimony of the Church’s faith ex- 
pressed in a living, strongly believing community. In baptism Mother 
Church asks the candidate what he desires of her. “Faith,” he 
replies. 

If a person gratefully recognizes how much his personal faith 

/Y is borne up by the strength of faith of the Christian community in 
the celebration of the holy sacraments, and that basically his faith 
is the fruit of the fulness of the Church’s faith as exemplified in the 
sacraments, he will, for his part, quite naturally by an inner com- 
pulsion of faith and out of gratitude, show forth his faith not only 
in quiet meditation, but also in an active participation in the holy 
sacraments and in a life lived by their grace and according to the 
responsibility they impose. 

Participation in the liturgy (sacraments and Sacrifice) essentially 
signifies an open protestation of faith. The faith of the Christian 
lives more essentially from the celebration of the sacraments of 
faith than from quiet meditation. But the tremendous realities of 
faith that we experience in the liturgy demand also a worthy manner 
of celebration that penetrates the spirit and continues to be opera- 
tive in meditation and contemplation. 





































*“The problem finds a ready solution by distinguishing the two guiding 
lines of Joannine theology: that of the gift, and that of its reception. The line 
of the gift extends to all those providential dispositions by which the Spirit 
is given to the world, it comprises the mysteries of the incarnation and of 
the redemption; that of the sacraments is nothing else than their prolongation. 
But in face of the gift man remains free as far as his decision is concerned. 
In order to accept the gift one must believe in the giver” (F. M. Braun, 
O.P., “La vie d’en haut,” in Rev. des sciences phil. et théol. 40 (1956), 19. 
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“Faith depends on hearing and hearing on the word of Christ” ~ 
(Rom. 10:17). The kerygma fidei, the proclamation of the faith, 
has its center however in the mysteries of salvation that we celebrate 
in the sacraments. Hence the liturgy is essentially an act of faith, 
of hearing and of replying. 

And if the theological virtue of hope attains its highest degree 
of intensity in contemplation, the one who hopes must nevertheless 
constantly remember that it is in the sacrament that he receives the 
assurance and the guarantee of the divine Redeemer: “Salus populi 
ego sum.—TI am the salvation of my people.” Since moreover on 
this earthly pilgrimage we have no lasting city, but strive for the 
goal as men seized by Christ, our eschatological orientation, our 
hope, must constantly be re-enkindled in the performance of the 
great signs that excite our hope, the sacraments. In the worthily 
celebrated liturgy the believer always becomes more aware that his 
salvation depends on the revelation of God’s wondrous love and 
on his own readiness to glorify Him. 

Just as it would be contrary to human nature to carry out a “pure 
worship” which would abstract from the soul’s salvation (that is, 
from the theological virtue of hope), so it would likewise be wrong 
to place the theological virtue of hope primarily in invisible con- 
templation and to want to free it from adoration of God (that is, 
from the virtue of religion and from a sacramental and liturgical 
basis ). 

In the liturgy the adoring community, by recalling the redemp- 
tive death of Christ, is most powerfully directed to the hopeful 
expectation of Christ’s second coming: “As often as you shall eat 
this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord, 
until he comes” (1 Cor. 11:26). 

The celebration of the liturgy is likewise the most central 
expression of the theological virtue of charity in this world. The 
sacraments are Christ’s wedding gift to His Bride, the Church. In 
the liturgy the Church experiences that she is the beloved Bride 
of Christ and her entire concern is to repay adoringly her Lord’s 
love. Here too every believing member of the Church becomes 
conscious that he is the immediate object of the Lord’s love which 
unites all men, and that he is drawn into the Church’s response to 
that love. All genuine contemplation, like all verification of divine 
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charity in deed and in suffering, takes its origin from the celebration 
of the sacraments, above all the Eurcharist. 

“How shall I repay the Lord for all that He has granted me?” 
(prayer of priest at Communion). It is significant that Thomas 
Aquinas sets his entire explanation of the virtue of religion in the 
light of this verse of Psalm 115.® 

The sacraments signify and effect above all else the unifying love 
of the Lord, which grants and demands mutual fraternal love. In 
the Upper Room, in most intimate connection with the institution of 
the Eucharist, Christ promulgated His new commandment: “A 
new commandment I give you, that you love one another: that as 
I have loved you, you also love one another” (John 13:34; cf. 
15:12).7 At the Last Supper the Lord pronounced His high-priestly 
prayer, whose core is the petition for unity among the apostles and 
disciples (John 17). 

According to Thomas Aquinas and all other theologians the 
sacraments signify what they effect, and they effect what they 
signify. But what all the sacraments signify and effect is pre-emi- 
nently the bond of love between Christ and the Church, and the 
sharing on the part of the baptized in this bond of Christ’s love 
expressed in their love of neighbor. 

Through the grace of the sacraments God inscribes the new 
commandment in our hearts (Jer. 31:31; Hebr. 8:10). It would be 
wrong, however, to set the inner reality of grace even in the slightest 
opposition to the external signifying power of the sacraments. The 
external celebration of the sacraments (the liturgy) and their inter- 
nal power and purpose essentially belong together, just as external 
law and the internal law of grace form an indissoluble unity. 

In this context the postcommunion for the feast of the Beheading 
of St. John the Baptist (August 29) is illuminating: “Magnifica 
sacramenta significata veneremur, et in nobis potius edita gaudea- 
mus. — Grant us to revere the meaning of this wondrous Sacrament, 
and, even more, to rejoice in its fulfilment in ourselves.” We must 
attempt lovingly to understand and take part in the sanctifying sign 





* Summa Theol. II-II, q. 80, art. unicus. 
*It is surprising to note that the Maritains, citing the Old Testament, em- 
phasize that the great commandment of love is given not in the plural, but 
in the singular. For us the new form in which the Lord enunciated His new 
commandment is decisive. It is definitely to be taken in a plural sense, de- 
manding a community of charity. Cf. Maritain, loc. cit., p. 125. 
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language of the liturgy, in order to grasp the grace and purpose of 
the sacraments and have them become effective in our lives. 

The summit of all the graces of the sacraments, however, is - 
undivided love of God and of neighbor. Not by flight from the 
community celebration of the liturgy, but by joyous common thanks- 
giving in the reception of God’s gifts of love, and by a consequent 
careful and loving cultivation of the expression of the fraternal 
charity that derives from the liturgy, does our love of God and of 
neighbor increase. All the sacraments, but above all the great 
sacrament of love, the Eucharist, impress upon us, to the degree 
that they are beautifully and worthily celebrated, that their decisive 
grace and their great mission is love. 

The community of love experienced in the liturgy and realized in 
everyday life by the grace of the sacraments is the seed of blessed- 
ness, which is none other than the perfect community of love expe- 
rienced in the brightness of God’s own love. 


ROLE OF THE VIRTUE OF RELIGION IN CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Religion may not be regarded as a secondary, less important virtue 
alongside the theological virtues, much less as their competitor. 
Rather, together with them, it forms an indissoluble unity. The 
question whether it constitutes an essential though partial aspect 
of the theological virtues or whether it belongs among the moral 
virtues has not yet been definitely settled in theological discussion. 

Aristotle is satisfied simply with mentioning religion as a subdi- 
vision of the cardinal virtue of justice, although one which does not 
exactly satisfy the notion of that virtue. The Greek philosopher 
naturally had no inkling of the self-revelation of God’s wondrous 
love in Christ, and of the sacrifice of Christ as the center of the 
history of salvation and of the world. 

Thomas Aquinas, it is true — in a procedure justified by historical 
and kerygmatic reasons at his time— adopted the Aristotelian 
schema in the external disposition of his ethics. But — and in this he 
shows himself the great theologian — in his explanation he reflects 
Christian tradition with classical clarity. The virtue of religion is for ~~ 
him not only “the most eminent among all moral virtues,” * but 
over and above that it is the vivifying form of all the virtues: “Religio 


° Summa Theol. II-II, q. 81, a. 6. 
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imperat omnibus aliis virtutibus.—The virtue of religion com- 
mands all the other virtues.” ® This holds true even of the theological 
virtues. 

Faith is genuine only when it is humble faith, glorifying God’s 
veracity and His will to reveal. The hope of the Christian — and in 
particular, the prayer of petition as a characteristic expression of 
Christian hope — is nothing more nor less than a hymn of praise of 
God’s loving kindness and fidelity. The love of the creature elevated 
out of pure condescension to the status of a child of God must be an 
adoring love for the heavenly Father. If it joyously calls Him “Ab- 
ba,” it never forgets “who art in heaven.” Its first concern always 
remains: “Hallowed be Thy name.” 

All Christians are agreed that the supreme goal of creation and 
the ultimate purpose of man is the gloria Dei, the glory of God. And 
it is the virtue of religion that effectively directs us to that goal: 
“Everything that is done for the glory of God belongs to the virtue 
of religion not as eliciting, but as commanding.”?° But if religion is 
to be the soul and the form of all the other virtues, then it also must 
be expressly and duly fostered; and this occurs nowhere better 
than in the fitting celebration of the liturgy, in which God Himself 
manifests His wondrous love to us. 

The Maritains stress quite rightly that, in face of the seculariza- 
tion of modern life, an esteem for contemplation must be urgently 
inculcated."! But even more fundamental at all times and especially 
in our era is a proper appreciation of worship, of adoration. 

In the refusal to give God the praise and thanksgiving that are 
due Him, St. Paul sees the root of all sins and all perversions of man- 
kind (Rom. 1:21 ff.). The basic evil of our day is the profanation of 
existence and laicism in morality. As Pius XII was at pains to reiter- 
ate, the liturgical movement is a gift of God to our times. Christians 
imbued with liturgical piety do not regard everything primarily 
from the standpoint of their own perfection, but they seek in the 
first place the glorification of God. 

Viewed in this light, effort at self-perfection acquires an exquisite 
beauty and an inexhaustible power. If, on the contrary, the worship 

* Summa Theol. I-Il, q. 81, a. 4, ad 1. 


” Summa Theol. II-II, q. 81, a. 4, ad 2. 
™ Loc. cit., p. 122. 
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of God in the eucharistic Sacrifice and in the sacraments is regarded 
as only a subordinate end,’” and in last analysis is not regarded as 
necessary at all for the attainment of the higher end, then vital 
strength is lacking to such a defective liturgical attitude. The center 
of meaning goes lost. The powerful unity of the whole of Christian 
life has been jettisoned. 

Obviously there are reasons why a warning against externalism 
in the liturgy is justified ; for decades the liturgical movement had to 
guard against it, and by and large did guard itself successfully. 

In the first phase of the liturgical movement it had to struggle 
above all to bring out the inner meaning and to foster an understand- 
ing of the sacred signs. Nowadays, however, in a second phase, in 
the theology and the piety of almost all lands the great vision of the 
Fathers of the Church has triumphed; for the Fathers looked upon 
the whole of Christian life, including the theological virtues, from 
the viewpoint of the mystery of salvation re-enacted and communi- 
cating itself in the sacraments. 

The liturgical movement is not opposed to asceticism and con- 
templation. Indeed, it leads the worshiping community to “the 
heavenly Jerusalem . . . to the Church of the firstborn in the 
heavens . . . and to Jesus, Mediator of a new covenant” (Heb. 
12:22ff.) It joins our lives to the saving mysteries of the death and 
resurrection of Christ and thus demands an interior and total con- 
formity to Christ crucified. 

A beautiful and meaningful celebration of the liturgy can also 
help to lead modern man, accustomed as he is to the combination of 
sight and sound through cinema and television, from distraction to 
a contemplation worthy of his nature. This fact quite naturally im- 
poses greater demands on catechesis, on the mystagogical sermon 
and on liturgical formation. Word and sign must coalesce into a 
genuine unity in order to allow man, coming from the world’s dis- 
traction, to gather himself together in prayerful recollection. 

Bernard Haering, C.SS.R. 
* “Thus liturgical worship is in itself an end of very great dignity; and yet 


there is a higher end,” namely, wordless and signiess contemplation. Cf. 
Maritains, loc. cit., p. 101. 
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ST. GERTRUDE, MYSTIC 
AND NUN 


HEN they edited the mystical works of 
Gertrude, nun of Helfta, in the year 1536,1 the Carthusians of 
Cologne boasted that they were bringing these Revelations to light 
after almost two hundred and fifty years of oblivion. And their 
boast was justified. For these writings were scarcely known at that 
time outside of a few centers of spirituality in Germany. 

But after the Cologne edition the fame of this great nun kept 
growing. In the last hundred years the spiritual and liturgical 
renewal and the spread of the devotion to the Sacred Heart have 
been additional factors in drawing attention to St. Gertrude. 

The first edition of 1536 opened, after the dedicatory letter and 
the index, with a remarkable foreword (epistola ad lectorem apolo- 
getica) by the Carthusian Johann Gerecht, called Lanspergius. 

He was aware that the reading audience of his day was more 
attracted to scriptural exegesis than to spiritual writings, and that in 
this intellectual climate a record of mystical experiences could 
expect an even less favorable reception than other spiritual writings. 
Nevertheless, he thought this might be just the right time to offer 
an escape from the dryness of exegesis by making contact with the 
extraordinary supernatural sensibility of a saintly cloistered nun. 
And after all, her disclosures evinced a thorough knowledge of the 
Scriptures and could not contradict the word of God in any way. 


CHRIST-CENTERED 
Carthusian spirituality as it might be lived by a Carthusian of 
Cologne in the sixteenth century was fundamentally Christ-cen- 
tered. Thus in his foreword Lanspergius describes the spiritual life 
as an exchange between Christ and the soul. We must tend, with a 
constant will and perfect patience, to unite all our acts, our trials, 
our thoughts, our words to the charity of Christ, to His works, His 
life, His passion. To this total offering, made in communion with 
the whole Church for His honor and glory, Christ responds by His 


*Insinuationum divinae pietatis libri quinque (Coloniae ex officina Mel- 
chioris Nouesiani. Anno Dom. MDXXXVI). 
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indescribable love and His infinite generosity, attested by the note- 
worthy experience of St. Gertrude. 

Her “conversion” on the evening of January 27, 1281, is above 
all a meeting with Christ. Hitherto, in the ardor of her studious 
youthful days, she has indeed been occupied with the things of God, 
but as the fascinating object of a science. In her faithful monastic 
observance for twenty years, she has indeed served the Lord, but she 
has done so in the way that one fulfils a duty of one’s state in life. 

On this grace-filled Monday, it is a living being who stands before 
her, a person, Christ, whose suddenly revealed love will henceforth 
be the overflowing center of her whole life. 

A St. Teresa, a Louis de Blois, a Marie of the Incarnation, an 
Olier and many of the spiritual-minded personages of seventeenth- 
century France recognized this christological character of St. Ger- 
trude’s mysticism, a trait that was strictly faithful to the teaching of 
St. Paul and to the first precept of Benedictine spirituality: nihil 
amori Christi praeponere, it is the union of love with Christ that 
leads to God. 

It is in this perspective that we must situate the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, in the history of which the influence and the lyrical 
outpourings of St. Gertrude and of St. Mechtilde hold so important 
a place. 


THROUGH THE LITURGY 


In the nineteenth century Father Faber and Dom Guéranger saw 
clearly that St. Gertrude bears witness in a most characteristic way to 
monastic spirituality. This monastic spirituality has at its center a 
concentration of attention on the divine praise through the liturgy. 

In this spirituality all the disciplines of the mind and the exercises 
of asceticism do not aim at a body of knowledge or an ethic; rather, 
they are ordained to the needs of a spiritual life, to the enrichment 
and the development of a prayer. 

From this aim there results a unity, a simplicity, a liberty which 
might be impaired by other methods more given to introspective 
analysis, more marked by a concern for intellectual and speculative 
research. 

In his treatise of “initiation to the monastic authors of the Middle 
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Ages,” ? Dom Jean Leclercq has explained with admirable clarity 
the attitude of the monasteries and convents toward the study of 
holy Scripture. 

It was held in honor at Helfta. The nun who wrote the prologue 
and Book I, which serves as introduction to the writings of St. 
Gertrude collected in the Herald, describes the extensive knowledge 
which her companion had of the Scriptures, a knowledge which 
enabled her without effort to quote the authority of the Sacred 
Books for her answers. In one sentence this study, Scripturae 
perscrutatio, is linked with contemplative prayer, divina contempla- 
tio. It is, in fact, “lectio divina— divine reading,” a sacred culture 
of contemplative tendency in the framework of the liturgy.* Choral 
office, Scripture study, interior light form but a single colloquy of the 
monastic soul with the unique Presence. 

Thus the saint protests against a mental attitude which would lead 
one to say the prescribed prayers only as if faithfully discharging an 
obligation that had been imposed. The choral office, rather than 
being an ascetical forcing of attention, is the very rhythm of her life. 
She brings to it a freshness of heart and an openness of mind which 
result, among other things, in a notable quality of her personal style: 
the ease with which she brings in references to the office and remi- 
niscences from it. 

From the Scripture and the liturgy she expects and receives the 
habitual and profoundly doctrinal themes of her piety, the best of 
her imagery and the very form of her lyricism. 

There is far more. The liturgy in its mystery is sacramentum fidei, 
living sign and lived sign of our faith. Without necessarily projecting 
the theological analyses of our day onto the thinking of a nun of 
the thirteenth century — this again would be undue systematization 
— we can see well enough that the profound accord between her 
liturgical prayer and her mystical experience is reached in this 
mystery of the liturgy. 

Her mystical experience is essentially, as we have said above, 
union with Christ, extraordinary awareness of the Incarnation as it 
affects the individual: possession of His spouse, the soul, by the 
Word. Now by way of “sacramentum” but in all reality, the liturgy 
. a Jean Leclercq, L’Amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu (Paris: Cerf, 


1957). 
® Ibid., p. 183. 
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perpetuates and renews the same mystery of the total Incarnation, 
making each soul live by it, in accordance with her faith. 

Hence it is not surprising that the mystical grace in a saint like 
Gertrude illuminates the understanding of the liturgical mystery, 
while at the same time, in the liturgy and through it, the soul en- 
counters the very object of that grace: the Christ, Beloved and 
Betrothed. 

The fusion of liturgical prayer and interior life respects the mode 
proper to each. At times — since perfect harmony is not attained in 
this world as it will be in the worship of eternity — a certain amount 
of tension may result. Either the fascinating splendor of the liturgical 
forms may prevail over the obscurity of recollection, or, on the 
contrary, the secret divine intimacy, fond of silent adoration, may 
seek to escape the demands of liturgical expression. 

A Richard Rolle, for example, overwhelmed by the supernatural 
experience of an indescribable melody, can no longer stand ecclesias- 
tical chant or church music.* And a similar uneasiness sometimes 
affected St. Gertrude herself, as on the day when she was troubled 
by the obligation of following the movements of the choir in reciting 
the divine office. But the Lord calmed her by bringing everything 
back to its true worth as a manifestation of charity. 


HARMONY BETWEEN LITURGY AND PERSONAL PRAYER 


There can be no question here of exhausting this immense subject 
of the harmony between liturgy and personal prayer in the mystical 
life of St. Gertrude. We can only sketch an introduction, illustrating 
it with some pertinent readings. 

An inspiration of this kind has already prompted the attempt to 
follow the liturgical year by means of the Revelations of St. Ger- 
trude.5 Book IV of the Herald itself is already something of a first 
essay in this direction. 

A rather different but perhaps more characteristic attempt would 
be to grasp the liturgical context and inspiration within the very 
writings which share the secrets of mystical grace. Now Book II 
of the Herald is St. Gertrude’s essential disclosure, written by her 

“Cf. especially The Melos Amoris of Richard of Hampole, ed. E. J. F. 
Arnould (Oxford: Blackwell, 1957). 


° L’Année liturgique d’aprés Ste. Gertrude et Ste. Mechtilde (Maredsous; 
vol. 1, 1927; vol. 2, 1928). 
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own hand. An attentive reading of this “Memorial” ® alone, there- 
fore, will suffice for our purpose. 

1) Fulgida semperque tranquilla Trinitas. Power, Wisdom, 
Goodness. In its very first lines the “Memorial” affirms its orien- 
tation to the Trinity. No doubt this orientation is precisely the 
economy of the redemption, in which Christ’s work is to give back 
to the soul that supernatural life which is knowledge of the Father, 
the Son and their Spirit. No true Christian spirituality can be estab- 
lished outside of this perspective. 

But the manner in which St. Gertrude lives in this perspective is 
profoundly influenced by the liturgical climate of her life. The trini- 
tarian perspective is not a metaphysical truth presented to her mind 
as a theologian would see it, nor is it an abstract contemplation such 
as that in which Ruysbroeck will indulge. Rather, it is a life of praise 
lived in union with Christ. The doxologies proclaim the supreme 
power of the trinitarian God. It is by this power that Christ brings 
us back to the trinitarian life. And the sign of the cross invoking 
the power of the Trinity introduces our prayer, that same prayer 
which will be concluded by the doxology. 

Now a close look at the “Memorial” discloses this twofold atti- 
tude: the trinitarian sign of the cross, the doxology. 

This, the first part, after which there ensued a pause of several 
months in the writing, is bracketed between the invocation of the first 
line — Power, Wisdom, Goodness — and the closing lines of chap- 
ter 5, in which God is praised by means of the very antiphons of the 
office of the most holy Trinity. And the second part begins at once 
with a trinitarian invocation: Majesty, Wisdom, Charity. 

It is almost certain that a third part begins with chapter 20.’ 
Chapter 19 closes with a doxology and chapter 20 opens with an 
invocation, although neither one is clearly trinitarian. By contrast, 
this third part closes, after chapter 23, on a magnificent trinitarian 
doxology proclaiming the “eternal praise which, proceeding from 
the uncreated Love, keeps flowing back on Yourself” (Laus illa 
aeterna quae de increato amore procedens jugiter refluit in teipsum) . 
Another doxology — Power, Wisdom, Goodness — is found at 
®*Le Mémorial spirituel de Ste. Gertrude, foreword and translation by 


Dom Pierre Doyére (Paris: Plon, 1954). 
" [bid., p. 37. 
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the end of chapter 9 and may well mark a subdivision, which seems 
to be confirmed by the tone of chapter 10, starting a different theme. 

In St. Gertrude, the contemplation of the Trinity always flows 
from a grace received from Christ, and the trinitarian finality of the 
unitive life comes from Christ Himself. The passages in the “Memo- 
rial” which can be cited in proof of these statements are among the 
most interesting : 

In sealing His pact of love, the Lord promises her a triple fidelity 
under the sign of the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of the Trinity 
(ch. 20). 

In her thanksgiving the spouse takes delight in the praise of the 
“one true Divinity, the one and triune Truth, the triune and one 
Deity” (ch. 11). She trusts to the fulness of this Life “ad intra,” de- 
scribed as a mutual love of the divine Persons (ch. 21), as “a sweet- 
ness surpassing comprehension which the Persons communicate one 
to another in the bosom of the Divinity” (ch. 21), as an unbounded, 
constant reciprocal gratitude (ch. 3, 11 and 18). To make up for 
her weaknesses, she appeals to the very qualities of Christ’s life, its 
divine and trinitarian character (ch. 5 and 23). 

The union with Christ, which transforms her like pliable wax, 
stamps her with the seal of the “resplendent and ever-peaceful Trin- 
ity” (ch. 7). 

And the experience undergone in this world will come to an end in 
the all-powerful kiss uniting the soul forever to Him who, “outside 
of any place and any bounds, true God united to the Father and to 
the Holy Spirit, lives gloriously in eternal splendor, for all ages 
without end.” 

2) Quare moerore . . . . St. Gertrude’s initiation to the mystical 
life dates from that sudden encounter with the Lord and with His 
living Love on the evening of January 27, 1281. For Gertrude this 
encounter is a “conversion,” a work of salvation, the very salvation 
celebrated by the Christmastide liturgy, as well as lived by the saint 
herself. 

The echoes awakened at once by this remarkable experience are 
not formally theological propositions on the redemption, but liturgi- 
cal reflections, unsystematized, as befitting a nun whose prayer nat- 
urally depends on the divine office and its mystery. 

First of all, the crisis which precedes this encounter is instinctively 
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associated with Advent. It takes on somewhat the character of a 
messianic expectation, which the Lord Himself answers by offering 
once more the consolation of Isaiah, not in its scriptural text but as 
it is expressed in an Advent responsory: “Why are you consumed 
with sorrowing? Do you not have Me for a confidant, that your grief 
should transform you so? I will save you and deliver you, never 
fear.” 

Afterwards, the joy of the enlightened soul is that of Christmas, 
the liturgical commemoration of which, we may say, is completed 
only with the Purification of the Virgin Mother, five days after Ger- 
trude’s encounter with Christ in the dormitory. The Lord is in the 
soul; the conversion is His coming; and around that Christmastide 
coming will be renewed the graces of intimacy with Him who is “all 
in all” and in the soul. In a passage which describes the union of the 
Word to frail human nature, the same expression covers both the 
hypostatic union and her own sweet and fruitful grace (ch. 6). 

3) Vidi Dominum. If there is one mystical favor which seems at 
first sight to overflow any liturgical context, it is surely that sublime 
face-to-face encounter described in chapter 21 which achieved a 
knowledge of God such as the soul would never have thought possi- 
ble, even in the heavenly glory. The vision approaches that heavenly 
glory itself and brings about an irresistible desire for it. 

Yet St. Gertrude does not fail to mention its place in the liturgical 
calendar. It occurred before the Mass of the second Sunday of Lent, 
during the singing of the response “Vidi Dominum facie ad faciem 
—I saw the Lord face to face,” for the start of the procession. Here 
the allusion to the face-to-face is more than a coincidence or a pre- 
text. It is in the context of the mystery of the Transfiguration that 
the saint receives the deifying illumination. 

The gospel of the second Sunday of Lent is precisely the account 
of the Transfiguration: “His face shone as the sun.” Moreover, the 
presence of Moses on Tabor conjures up, in the background of the 
saint’s mind, the brightness of the divine majesty (majestate coru- 
scante) revealed in Exodus 40:33; and she retains the word coru- 
scamen. Finally, the processional response tells of the sublime en- 
counter at the ford of Jaboc, a trial which Jacob underwent without 
dying: “et salva facta est anima mea—and my soul has been 
saved.” 
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Once it has been noticed, the wonderful scriptural and liturgical 
relevancy is surprisingly fruitful for the understanding of this ad- 
mirable chapter. 

4) Et reliqua. . . . Limitations of space prevent me from giv- 
ing any more than these few examples. Devotees of St. Gertrude 
will be able to make further discoveries for themselves and establish 
other correspondences on which their prayer may dwell to advan- 
tage. Among other things, there would be much to say on the Eucha- 
rist in its relation to the mystical life of St. Gertrude; and we must 
not forget the themes of penance and reparation of the Sundays 
Esto mihi. 


FOR EVERY SOUL 


The great mystical souls draw us after them by the fragrance of 
their perfumes. But this course, though it does elate us, soon has us 
out of breath. Is the teaching of a St. Gertrude meant only for souls 
that are called to exalted mystical favors? 

Although she professes that God can grant such favors to any soul 
at all, and that she herself is less deserving of them than anyone else, 
she has learned from the Lord that the almighty Wisdom knows how 
to bestow the experience of the divine in proper measure according 
to times, places and persons. 

Thus every soul conscious of its Christian destiny, however mod- 
est its experience may be, is called upon to understand the nature of 
the interior life. If the interior life is not to remain simply a humanist 
discipline of the will or a pleasant feeling accompanying introspec- 
tion, it must be charity, that is to say, union with Christ, the mystery 
of Christ actually lived. 

And this same mystery is, for every soul again, the common and 
harmonious end both of liturgical worship and of contemplative 


prayer. 


Pierre Doyére, O.S.B. 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS AND 
SACRAMENTAL EXPERIENCE 





VERY man is con- 
ditioned by his humanity and by his personality. Each man has a 
history rooted in the past out of which he springs. Each man adds 
to this history through his own personal experience. This living- 
world of each man is a way of seeing things. It is a way of articulating 
his experience, a way of entering into the world about him. It condi- 
tions the way in which the world about him “experiences itself in 
him.” Man himself is a particular way of existing. And each individ- 
ual man is a particular style of personal life. 


THE PERSONAL-LIVING-WORLD 


Each individual man is a world. This world is not the simple sum of 
a set of objects, even objects related to a person. It is rather an ulti- 
mate horizon. And this horizon becomes the “natural attitude” of a 
man’s life. Within this horizon all experience takes place. And the 
very meaning of experience is conditioned by this horizon. This is 
the concrete, human, personal world of each man. 

There are many horizons or worlds in our experience. There is the 
world of sports, the world of economics, the world of science, and 
many others without end. But for each person there is the world, 
the ultimate horizon, based on personal history. There are many 
common expressions that reveal just how much we look to this ulti- 
mate horizon for understanding and meaning: what in the world 
does this mean — how in the world can this be done? 

This personal-living-world is not an object-thing. All other worlds 
have a context. But our personal world is an absolute horizon. It is 
not in anything. It is not abstract in relation to anything else. It can- 
not be abstracted. It encompasses our thinking, our willing, our 
feelings, all our activities. It is the last horizon. And it is a value- 
giving context. The very structure of the world is meaning and value. 

With these reflections as background we are going to sketch the 
world of St. John of the Cross. Against a man’s ultimate horizon we 
must measure what he says and what he leaves unsaid. For this 
ultimate horizon is the background of all else. It is the “thickness of 
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primordial fact” without which we do not know a man and do not 
understand what he says and what he writes. 


STANDING BEFORE GOD 


The world of St. John of the Cross can be stated in one word: God. 
God is the center and the periphery, the beginning and the end; 
wherever we look in this world we find but one thing — God. If the 
phrase “God-intoxicated-man” has a meaning, it means St. John of 
the Cross. 

He is indeed a “pilgrim of the Absolute.” Before all else he is a 
man standing before God. He is homo religiosus, even before being 
a poet. The moving force of God in this world seems so overwhelm- 
ing at times that he seems oblivious of secondary causes, much like 
the men of the Bible. 

Like the great figures of the Bible, too, his relation to God is not 
a speculative one but his being-before-God is a salvation-posture. It 
is a personal position involving the whole man. And only when we 
see that the salvation-posture of a person is nothing more than a taste 
and thirst for God, for an absolute person, will we cease to be star- 
tled by what we find in the world of St. John of the Cross. Because 
the absolute is the ultimate horizon of this world we understand the 
decisiveness, the “yes” and the “no,” the “black and white” posi- 
tions, the “all” and “nothing.” 

The most familiar symbol for this transcendent God is the dark 
mountain, the mountain covered with a cloud. The divine darkness 
that is light and fire is at the heart of all the symbols. This is the 
unique God, the completely Other, the Absolute Mystery before 
whom Moses fell back in silence, Jeremiah stuttered, and before 
whom Isaiah could only hear, “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

If we would express our salvation-encounter with such a God, it 
is not a matter of choice or literary form to use symbols. The experi- 
ence itself is symbolic. And there is no question of “translating” a 
symbol or symbolic experience. In this salvation-encounter we either 
have a symbolic experience or we are not in deep contact with the 
reality that is before us. 

The world of St. John of the Cross is a world of symbolic experi- 
ence. And this is so, not because he is a poet, but because he is a 
homo religiosus standing before God with his all. It is an extraordi- 
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narily splendid world of symbols, achieving its purpose perhaps 
better than any other we know outside the Scriptures, because he was 
also a great poet. If we share his horizon, we share a world where 
God is not just the support of our practical life but is all in all, the 
really real. 


LOVER OF GOD’S WORD 


The unbelievable, the unexplainable has happened. This God who 
is all in all has turned toward us. He has opened His life to us, His 
ecstasy of love has reached us. He has loved us into existence, onto 
the cross of salvation, and loved us into the very land of the Trinity. 
He has spoken to us and called us into His kingdom of love. 

It is well known how this loving-word of God was the very stuff 
and substance of all that John of the Cross said and wrote. He was 
simply enamored of sacred Scripture. His horizon and the world of 
sacred Scripture coincide. Here is spelled out how God works as His 
saving power enters into the history of His people and into the his- 
tory of each individual soul. Here are the salvific laws and the saving 
patterns. 

As he guides us up the steep slopes of Mount Carmel, St. John of 
the Cross takes his comparisons, his examples and witnesses, even 
his words from sacred Scripture. As we walk into the dark night of 
faith there is no comfort for us in director or doctrine (Dark Night 
Il, 7, 3). Our only comfort is to behold God’s people in their own 
purifications and know that this is how sinners and creatures must be 
loved by an all-holy God. Scripture alone can authenticate our ex- 
perience and give us the courage to walk to the end of the night. 

Efforts to point out the influences upon the work of St. John of the 
Cross have been somewhat unsatisfactory. The direct influence of 
Scripture alone seems sure and clear. Part of the difficulty in deter- 
mining other influences is just that they have been reworked into 
the language and perspectives of sacred Scripture. 

What St. John of the Cross finds in Scripture, of course, is God’s 
saving word in both the Old Testament and the New Testament. In 
the Wisdom books he underlines that wisdom is simply God’s saving 
plan for man. This is salvation-knowledge. Wisdom explains the 
spiritual life. The Psalms sing its wonders. They tell us that this God 
with His saving word is close to us, if we call upon Him and serve 
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Him (Ascent III, 44, 2). Joy and reward are the experiences of the 
just man whom God loves and purifies. In the Canticle of Canticles 
we are told of the divine initiative in this drama of love, of God’s 
continued seeking us in this exchange, of growth in intimacy with 
Him to the point of deep communion. In St. John’s Gospel we learn 
of the deep possession of God through transforming union with the 
Word. In St. Paul, we find the role of the Holy Spirit. (Cf. Vilnet, 
Jean, Bible et Mystique chez Saint Jean de la Croix.) This is the 
pathway through Scripture for St. John of the Cross. 

But however varied is the word of God from Genesis to Apoca- 
lypse, as long as it is a saving word it is simply Christ. Christ is the 
subject matter of all Scripture for John of the Cross. His reading is 
Christological (Ascent II, 19, 7). The “wisdom” of Proverbs, the 
“spouse” of the Canticles, the “Word” in St. John, the “Son” in St. 
Paul are all only the one Christ. And the Holy Spirit who crowns our 
ascent of the mountain is the Spirit of Jesus. 


DEEP IN CHRIST 


Christ is the unique revealer of the Father. He alone is the door, the 
way. God has told us everything in Him. We need only let John 
of the Cross himself speak to us of this: 

For in giving us as He did, 
His Son, which is His Word — and He has no other — He spoke to us all 
together, once and for all, in this single-Word, and He has no occasion to 
speak further. . . . The Apostle declares that God has become as it 
were dumb and has no more to say, since that which He spoke aforetime 
in part to the prophets He has now spoken altogether in Him, giving us 
the All, which is His Son. Wherefore he that would now enquire of God, 
or seek any vision or revelation, would not only be acting foolishly, but 
would be committing an offence against God, by not setting his eyes alto- 
gether upon Christ, and seeking Him alone (Ascent II, 22, 3-5).1 


The words of an anonymous writer of the seventeenth century 
might well be those of John of the Cross: “The world in which we 
live is Jesus Christ.” 

We are here at the heart of the message of St. John of the Cross 
around which all else must be organized — divine love. But a love 


* Quotations are according to E. Allison Peer’s translation and edition of 
The Complete Works of St. Sates of the Cross, Newman, 1957 printing. 
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that is spoken to us and manifested to us in Christ. This is the central 
reality, the mystery of Christ as St. Paul presents it, the mystery of 
divine love of the Father manifested in the death and resurrection of 
Christ and realized in our life. This love is a crucifying and sacrificial 
love because of our own moral and ontological misery; we are sin- 
ners and creatures. 

St. John of the Cross with his deep feel for absolute positions 
points out Christ as the perfect model of all emptiness and spiritual 
poverty. He is the Poor Man of God. And in the passion he points 
out what must be the exemplar of all those who live this sacrificial 
love in faith — Christ experiencing the abandonment of the Father: 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me” (Ascent I, 13 3; 
II, 7,9; Il, 29,9). 

With a startling simplicity he finds in all this nothing more than 
the simple message of the Gospel. And he proposes to do noth- 
ing more than reflect and comment upon the Gospel passages. 


As it seems to me, any spirituality that would try to walk in sweetness 
and with ease and flee from the imitation of Christ is worthless. And, as 
I have said that Christ is the Way, and that this Way is death to our 
natural selves, in things both of sense and of spirit, I will now explain 
how we are to die, following the example of Christ, for He is our exam- 
ple and light (Ascent II, 7, 8-9). 


The whole book of The Ascent is dominated by the cross of 
Christ. And the book of the Dark Night is filled with the figure of 
the abandoned-Christ. We find this illustrated in the lives of Job and 
Jeremiah. And we have pointed out to us how Isaiah and Moses ex- 
perienced the presence of the Sacred in the dark night of their faith. 

John of the Cross would have us learn how to say “yes” to dying 
so Christ might live in us with the “fellowship of his sufferings,” as 
St. Paul says. For in this dying only is there life. The mystery of 
Christ is the mystery of Christ dying and living for us and in us (Liv- 
ing Flame I, 33-34). “This is as though God were to say: I am 
life, being the death of death, and death shall be absorbed in life” 
(Living Flame II, 34). 


LIFE OUT OF DEATH 


This life for whoever follows in faith the footsteps of Christ is struc- 
tured in the very dying. The cross becomes a staff that helps us scale 
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the mountain. In some mysterious way the burden and the yoke be- 
come light and even agreeable (Ascent II, 7). The night itself be- 
comes illumined and the wounds transfigured. 

In the night of purification we find the great symbol of darkness 
and along with it those of dryness and severance. But the further we 
go into the night the more frequently we find the symbol of water 
also associated with darkness. We are here in Genesis where life 
arises out of the primordial waters and severance is a universal sym- 
bol of birth. (Cf. Baudouin, Charles, Psychanalyse du symbole re- 
ligieux, pp. 234-67: “Le symbole chez saint Jean de la Croix.”) - 
The night turns into the mystic dawn of the Canticle and finally 
into the full day of the Living Flame. The meaning and end of 
this journey through the night is new birth and transformation. 


There is another reason . . . derived from the fortitude by which the 
soul is at once inspired in these obscure and afflictive dark waters of God. 
For after all, though the waters be dark, they are none the less waters, 
and therefore they cannot but refresh and fortify the soul in that which 
is most needful for it (Dark Night II, 16, 14). 

The history of Jonah 
which Christ used to foretell His own resurrection is instructive here: 


The soul feels itself to be perishing and melting away, in the presence 


and sight of its miseries, by a cruel spiritual death, even as if it had 
been swallowed by a beast and felt itself being devoured in the darkness 
of its belly, suffering such anguish as was endured by Jonah in the belly 
of that beast of the sea. For in this sepulchre of dark death it must needs 
abide until the spiritual resurrection for which it hopes (Dark Night II, 
6,1). 

John of the Cross makes his own the words of Isaiah: 
The soul suffers all these afflictive purgations of the spirit to the end that 
it may be begotten anew in spiritual life by means of this divine inflow- 
ing, and in these pangs may bring forth the spirit of salvation, that the 
saying of Isaiah may be fulfilled: In thy sight, O Lord, we have con- 
ceived, and we have been as in the pangs of labor, and we have brought 
forth the spirit of salvation (Dark Night II, 9, 6). 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS LIFE 
This is the life of the new man in Christ, the man with the mind and 
heart of Christ. This is the life of pure and loving contemplation. For 
pure contemplation consists in receiving, in spiritual poverty before 
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God (Living Flame III). And contemplation that transforms is gift. 
“My understanding . . . and will . . . went forth from them- 
selves, becoming divine” (Dark Night II, 4, 2). 

This is the world of contemplation in all its richness for St. John 
of the Cross, the world of all our relations in living faith with God. 
It is the world of suffering and triumphant love, triumphant in its 
very suffering. It is the world where the law of the exodus that leads 
out into the desert is somehow also the law of ecstasy leading us out 
of self. It is where we can sing, “O truly blessed night!” 


THE LIFE WITHIN 


When we turn from this world of St. John of the Cross to the world 
of liturgical and sacramental experience, we find that there is no 
confrontation possible. This is the world of liturgical and sacra- 
mental experience. If this is true, it has been asked, then why does 
he speak so seldom of the sacraments and the Mass? 

To answer such a question we might point to the life of John of 
the Cross, point out how he experienced in his body the sufferings of 
Christ during Holy Week ; how at times he could not finish his Mass, 
being carried away by the intensity of his devotion; how he sang 
songs in Mary’s honor when he was sad. 

But to answer the question in this way is to mislead ourselves as 
to where we should look for the deep purpose in the works of John 
of the Cross. Even to allow the question at all might be misleading. 

St. John of the Cross did not set out to teach doctrine nor to prove 
anything — but rather to show the conditions for the fulness of 
Christian existence and to create those conditions within us. His 
work and writings do not fall within the simple announcement of 
the good news which is usually called the kerygma. Nor are they 
concerned with the systematic and orderly presentation of doctrine 
which would broadly be the didache or catechesis. They are works 
of spiritual formation (sometimes called paraklesis or mystagogical 
formation) where theology becomes mystery, moral becomes spirit- 
uality and liturgy becomes life. (Cf. Girault, René, Pour un catholi- 
cisme évangélique, p. 59.) 

The task John of the Cross set for himself was to lead his spiritual 
children to a renewed and meaningful encounter with suffering and 
triumphant Love so that divine life might possess them not according 
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to their own moral and ontological misery but according to the 
measure of God’s giving. 


SALVATION-SYMBOLS 


It is perhaps of interest to note that to do this St. John of the Cross 
used the same great symbols that the liturgy uses to accomplish its 
sacramental mission of worship and sanctification in the Church. 
With what ease we turn from his pages to the Easter Vigil or to the 
symbolic experience of any of the sacraments. 

There is the figure of the exodus. The words of Hosea, “I shall 
lead you into the desert, espouse you in faith and speak to your 
heart,” is one of St. John’s favorite summaries of God’s dealing with 
us. The whole Spiritual Canticle is but a commentary on that sacred 
symbol of the wedding-covenant between God and His people and 
each individual soul. Christ announces Himself as the true bride- 
groom. Marriage is a figure of the Incarnation. Heaven is the wed- 
ding banquet. In the Ascent and Dark Night there are the symbols 
of darkness and water mysteriously pregnant with light and life. And 
the Living Flame is filled with the symbol of fire, living flames of 
love, the Spirit of God among us. We are again at the heart of litur- 
gical experience and the mystery of Christ. 

Robert F. Lechner, C.PP.S. 


THE LITURGICAL ROOTS OF THE DEVOTION 
TO THE SACRED HEART 


OPE PIUS XII’s encyclical, 
Haurietis aquas, which appeared in 1956, has served as a stimulus 
to set theologians in the Church pondering. It was itself a document 
that had drawn upon the labors of many scholars and historians of 
our day. All these writings and research will make a good deal more 
sense to us if we view them against the background of today’s litur- 
gical movement. 
In the area of religious practice — especially during and after 
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the pontificate of Pius XII—the magisterium of the Church has 
steadily encouraged a return to purer liturgical forms, calling the 
particular attention of the faithful to the paschal mystery. Witness, 
for instance, the restored Easter Vigil, the new changes in Palm 
Sunday and the Sacred Triduum, and the revised calendar with 
stronger emphasis on the temporal cycle. 

The magisterium and theologians alike insist on the point that, 
amid the proliferation of various special devotions, it is the liturgy 
itself that must become and remain the chief standard of our piety. 
The whole theological and liturgical movement of today is simply 
the full tide of the current St. Pius X had first set in motion when he 
insisted that the Church’s public worship was “the primary and in- 
dispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” 

Yet this same magisterium, and many of the theologians who are 
working for liturgical reform, are also promoting devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Are those two efforts heading in opposite 
directions? Or are we perhaps dealing here with a devotion that is 
out of the ordinary? For in scholarly circles we find that the theo- 
logians who are busy promoting a return to biblical, patristic and 
liturgical sources are sometimes the very ones who are casting new 
lights on the profound meaning of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
by unearthing its roots in the teaching of the ancient Church. 

Together with Pius XII they have established that this devotion 
owes its birth to sacred Scripture and tradition; and that originally 
it was never surrounded by those psychological forms it was to 
pick up in later times and which, in fact, have predominated up until 
Haurietis aquas —forms which indeed answered the needs of cer- 
tain generations, yet only belonged to a passing period and could 
be replaced. 

As a matter of fact, the Church has always rendered worship to 
the pierced Heart of Jesus, streaming forth living waters of grace 
upon the redeemed. This worship was both an expression of and a 

*Let it suffice for our purposes to mention the studies of Frs. Karl and 
Hugo Rahner and of Fr. Joseph Stierli, which the latter collected under the 
title Cor Salvatoris (Freiburg: Herder, 1954; English translation: Heart of 
the Saviour, New York: Herder and Herder, 1958), and the substantial and 
judicious review of this work by C. J. Geffré in the Revue des sciences philo- 
sophiques et théologiques, 41 (1957), 545-547; also the articles published by 


Frs. Bea, Rahner, Rondet, etc., under the title Cor Jesu: Commentationes in 
litteras encyclicas Pii PP. XII “Haurietis aquas,” 2 vols., (Rome: 1959). 
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stimulus for the doctrines which the transmitters of tradition drew 
out of holy Scripture. I would like, therefore, to trace the Sacred 
Heart devotion back to one of those Christian sources, to one of the 
organs of tradition: the liturgy. 

For the full significance of this tradition will never be grasped, nor 
its precise religious meaning revealed to us, until we view it within 
the setting of the liturgy. Historically it never would have existed 
without that liturgical subsoil which, still today, is a chief source of 
its value. 

First, then, I will try to show how the essential and enduring fea- 
tures of this tradition were supplied by the liturgy, through certain 
texts of the New Testament and even, we shall see, of the Old. 
Secondly, we will study the historical evolution whereby these 
fundamental and abiding elements were given expression in the 
ancient liturgy. Then we will be in a position to understand and to 
practice devotion to the Sacred Heart in harmony with the spirit of 
the liturgy, exactly as the Church proposes it to us. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE DEVOTION 


The chief major text comes from the Fourth Gospel, John 7:37 — 
a passage which in our time has been borrowed as one of the an- 
tiphons of the office of the Sacred Heart, and quoted by Pius XII in 
his encyclical: “Let him come to me and drink, he who believes in 
me. As the Scripture says, ‘From within his heart there shall flow 
rivers of living water.’” The Vulgate here has de ventre eius, con- 
struing the Greek ek tes koilias, which refers to the entrails, or vis- 
cera. Many of the Fathers interpreted this to mean kardia, the heart 
of Jesus, and obviously this is what the word means here. The heart 
is the most important of the viscera; physically, it animates the 
entire organism, and spiritually, it has come to symbolize all human 
sentiments. 

Now in the incarnation the Word took on, not just a body, but all 
those feelings which the body experiences, except those defiled by 
sin. Therefore He assumed and experienced feelings of love, of 
which the heart serves as seat and symbol. Observe that St. John has 
the streams of living water flowing, not from him who believes, but 
from Christ Himself. The punctuation of the Vulgate is misleading 
here. It has: “Qui credit in me, sicut dicit Scriptura, flumina de 
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ventre eius. . . .” But it should read: “Veniat ad me et bibat, qui 
credit in me. Sicut dicit Scriptura, flumina de ventre eius fluent aquae 
vivae.” Exegetes are agreed now that this fountain springs up within 
Jesus, from His heart.” 

The Fathers, followed by the liturgy under Pius XI and the magis- 
terium under Pius XII, have connected this text with another of 
St. John, 19:34: “One of the soldiers thrust a lance into his side, 
and blood and water immediately flowed out.”* The blood is the 
symbol of the true sacrifice by which the immaculate Lamb “takes 
away the sins of the world,” as St. John infers in 6:51; and it stands 
for the eucharistic Mystery wherein this blood is poured out for us. 
The water symbolizes the Holy Spirit which streams from Christ 
over the Church. The lancing, according to a number of the Fathers, 
marks the birth of the Church, sprung from the side of the New 
Adam, as Eve came forth from the side of the first Adam while he 
slept. 

Why did the Fathers link those two passages in St. John? Their 
context gives us the clue. What was the situation in which Jesus 
spoke of the streams of living water? 

It was during the feast of Tabernacles, celebrated several months 
before the Passover. The Jews were commemorating the miracle of 
the Exodus, when Moses had saved the people by making water 
flow from a rock. Readings and ceremonies were used to call the 
event to mind. The passages read from the prophets were those 
which foretold the spiritual renewal of Sion under the image of a 
spring. One such text was Ez. 47:2, which later became the an- 
tiphon sung by the Church for the sprinkling of holy water in paschal 
time: “Vidi aquam. . . . I saw water coming forth from the 
Temple on the right side, and all those to whom this water came 
were saved.” 

Every morning during the week-long celebration a vessel of water 
was drawn out of the pool of Siloe and carried up to the Temple 
with great solemnity, to symbolize the blessings to be brought by the 
Messiah. The procession was accompanied by a choir which antici- 
— H. Rahner, “Flumina de ventre Christi,” in Biblica, 22 (1941), 269- 


* The texts of the Greek and Latin Fathers from the time of Justin and 
Origen are studied by H. Rahner in Heart of the Saviour, 37-57. 
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pated the Messiah’s coming with their songs, “Hosannah to the Son 
of David. Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord!” 

On the final day this procession was even more solemn, its joy 
even more exuberant. And St. John says it was on this day, ultimo 
solemnitatis die, that Jesus proclaimed that streams of living water 
would flow from within Him. A few days later He healed the man 
born blind by sending him to wash in the pool of Siloe. Let us 
remember that the story of these events is read to us by the Church 
in her liturgy during the days which precede and prepare for Easter. 

Given all this context of ceremonies and readings, the ordering 
of events, the psychological preparation, Jesus’ hearers could easily 
grasp the clear purport of what He was saying. His declaration that 
living water would flow from within Him was tantamount to claim- 
ing to be the looked-for Messiah, the fulfilment of all the figures in 
those texts and rites. And in revealing Himself, Jesus was revealing 
His Sacred Heart. 

Jesus pointed to Himself as the spiritual rock from which the 
people of God were to drink, and the true Temple whence the Spirit 
would flow. He had likened Himself to the Temple already, when 
He said of His resurrection, “Destroy this Temple, and I will rebuild 
it in three days.” Jesus is the only true Temple because, as St. Paul, 
and Pius XII after him, said, “in Him dwells all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” All other temples, whether churches of stone or 
the souls of the sanctified, are temples only in virtue of Him, by 
sharing in the divinity which abides in Him. 

And what makes Him a Temple is His human nature united to 
the divinity — it is His sacred body with each of its parts, pre-emi- 
nently His Sacred Heart. His viscera are the Temple, His side is the 
Temple, from which water was to flow forth, a latere dextro, from 
which it did finally flow when the soldier opened His side, latus eius 
aperuit. Forth from Him flow water and blood, grace and the sacra- 
ments ; from Him is born the mystery of the Church, the salvation 
of men. 

Later, in the ascension of His body after the resurrection, when 
this Temple mounts toward the Father and makes heaven the only 
true temple of which all others can be but images and foretastes, it 
is still from His Sacred Heart, from His pierced side, that every 
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grace pours upon the Church. Pius XII recalls this point when he 
quotes the hymn now sung in the office: 
From that pierced heart is born 
the Church, Christ’s bride ; 
From it unfailing grace 
flows forth in sevenfold flood... . 

And the beautiful preface of the Mass composed under Pius XI 
also expresses it: “so that from His opened Heart, pierced by the 
soldier’s spear, streams of mercy and grace might pour out upon 
us.” 

It is within this account of the piercing of Jesus’ side — when the 
prophecy about the streams of living water was being fulfilled — 
that the mystery of the Sacred Heart was linked to the paschal 
mystery. St. John notes that His side was pierced “quoniam Para- 
sceve erat — because they were making preparations for the Pass- 
over.” Today it is likewise in the preparation and celebration of the 
Passover that the Church recalls to us these texts and ceremonies 
which give rise to the Sacred Heart devotion, thus joining it with the 
paschal mystery which gives it meaning. 

Therefore we have no grounds for countenancing any opposition 
between it and the liturgy. They are two compatible manifestations 
of one same tradition of the Church. 

Jesus even made the Old Testament a bearer of the revelation 
of the Sacred Heart, the mystery accomplished in His sacrifice 
which sealed the new and eternal covenant. During Holy Week 
and the commemoration of the mystery of the redemption, the 
Church recalls to our minds all Jesus did and said to foretell the 
streams of living water which would flow from within Him. On 
Palm Sunday we sing the Hosanna, we read the Passion according 
to St. Matthew, and the offertory antiphon begins with the words, 
“Improperium exspectavit cor meum. . . . My heart dreaded re- 
proach and misery, and I looked for someone to sympathize with 
me, but there was none. I sought for someone to comfort me, and 
I found none.” All the rest of the paschal liturgy gives ever fuller 
expression to these biblical ideas. 

Let us inquire, now, how down through the centuries the liturgy 
has nourished this devotion among Christians to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 
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THE LITURGY, NOURISHMENT OF THE DEVOTION 


The liturgy of the paschal Triduum has always offered the faithful 
ample nourishment for their devotion to the Sacred Heart. Repeat- 
edly it joins texts highlighting the triumphal aspect of the Savior’s 
death, with others pointing up the real human sufferings that entered 
into the mystery. Perhaps even more emphasis has been laid on 
the suffering of Jesus’ soul than on the pains of His body. Almost 
all the responsories at Matins for these days allude to the feelings 
of Christ; tenderly yet reservedly they tell of His loneliness after 
all men have abandoned Him and of His love which surmounts 
their rejection. One antiphon from Lauds of Good Friday has Him 
express His anguish thus: “My spirit is faint within me, my heart 
is in anguish.” 

Against this background and in this psychological context, cer- 
tain texts stand out quite strikingly. Foremost among them is the 
responsory, Tenebrae, of Good Friday Matins, which has long 
provided the name for the night office of these days. In many 
liturgies it contains a verse referring to the transfixion, or piercing. 
Our present Roman rite contains the verse, “et inclinato capite 
emisit spiritum: and bowing his head, he gave up the ghost.” To 
this it adds the words, “Tunc unus ex militibus latus eius perforavit, 
et continuo exivit sanguis et aqua.—Then one of the soldiers 
opened his side, and there came forth blood and water.” ¢ 

The latter passage is adapted from St. John’s account and rep- 
resents the actual facts precisely as they occurred. Still, many manu- 
scripts represent the transfixion as having preceded Jesus’ death: 
“. . exivit sanguis et aqua. Et inclinato capite emisit spiritum. 
. . . there came forth blood and water, and bowing his head, he 
gave up the ghost.” 5 This variant interpretation grew out of certain 
interpolations in the text of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and was the start 
of a whole tradition in liturgy, literature, and iconography. 

Just one illustration, not to mention many others, is provided 
by a good number of twelfth century paintings of the crucifixion 
which show Jesus receiving the lance with His eyes open. Archeol- 

* The text is cited by Dom R. J. Hesbert, Le probléme de la Transfixion du 
Christ dans les traditions: biblique, patristique, iconographique, liturgique et 


musicale (Paris: 1940), 10. 
5 According to Hesbert, op. cit., 49. 
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ogists and theologians argue about the meaning of these pictures. 
What do they intend to portray: facts, or the mystery underlying 
them? Dom Hesbert has defended the historical interpretation, and 
Fr. Grillmeyer the “symbolic.” ® 

But the two traditions need not exclude each other. Jesus has 
His eyes open at the moment His side is pierced, yet He is dead. The 
point here is that the Crucified is the Logos, that this body is still 
the body of the living God. The cross is the instrument and the 
scene of His victory; we garb Him upon it in glorious vestments as 
priest and king. In many pictures the sacraments are portrayed as 
streaming into a chalice from the heart of the immortal Word. One 
miniature illustrating one of the visions of St. Hildegarde shows the 
Church standing at an altar beneath the holy cross, and offering 
the blood she had gathered from the wounded side.” 

So these divergences are not contradictions, but rather indica- 
tions of a mystery too rich for expression by any one symbol. De- 
spite them, all these liturgical, literary, and iconographical sources 
testify to the continual interest tradition has shown in our Lord’s 
opened side and His pierced heart. 

Other portions of the liturgy during the sacred Triduum draw 
the eyes of the Church toward the same mystery. Already the hymns 
during Passiontide, the Pange lingua and Vexilla regis (the former 
is sung again on Good Friday) make explicit mention of the wound 
in the side. During the adoration of the cross on Good Friday the 
Popule meus contains these words : “What more should I have done 
for you that I have not done? I planted you to be my very own and 
most choice vine . . . and with a spear you have pierced your 
Savior’s side.” And one of the Improperia reads: “I opened up the 
sea as a path before you; and you have opened up my side with a 
spear.” 

Notice that these complaints and reproaches, these Improperia, 
are not so much geared to arouse our compassion as to inculcate 
the meaning of Christ’s sufferings. It is as if He said to us, “Look at 
all I have done for you; behold My motives for doing it.” Jesus 

* A. Grillmeyer, Der Logos am Kreuz (Munich: 1956). 

* This picture is reproduced in M. Béckler’s Hildegard von Bingen, Wisse 
die Wege: Scivias (Salzburg: 1954), 45. 
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ascribes to His suffering and death a significance and a purpose: 
they must be undergone in order for Him to save us afterward 
through His resurrection. 

In the Mozarabic liturgy the responsory, Omnes amici mei, of 
Good Friday Matins also mentions the wound in the side: “Plaga 
crudeli percutiens aceto potavit me. Jam, Deus, pone vulneri meo 
salutem et resuscita me. — He has stricken me a cruel blow and 
given me vinegar to drink. But now, O God, do Thou heal my 
wound and raise me to life.” * An antiphon in the Byzantine Tri- 
odion says similarly on Holy Thursday evening, “Today, with a 
stroke of the lance they have pierced the side of Him who for their 
sakes had struck down the Egyptians with sores.” ® 

On Easter night itself the consecratory preface sung over the 
baptismal water proclaims that the water which flowed from the 
Savior’s side was a fulfilment of the prophetic figures and the well- 
spring of Christian baptism: “He brought you forth together with 
blood from His side, and commanded His disciples that they bap- 
tize in you all believers.” 

Finally, a magnificent antiphon for Easter day, Ego sum alpha 
et omega, which has come down through various liturgical books 
and is at least partly preserved today in the monastic processional, 
contains the phrase: “in escam meam fel dederunt et in latus lan- 
ceam:—for my food they gave me gall; and for my side, a 
lance.” 1° And we know that in several Byzantine liturgies, when the 
priest cuts into the right side of the bread on the paten with the lance, 
he recites the verse from St. John which tells of the transfixion.™! 
The same salvation-event is recalled at the moment of the breaking 
of the host during certain oriental liturgies.!* 

These texts and their usage attest to the high regard with which 
the Christian mind has at every time and place venerated the wound 
in our Savior’s side. It was when men set themselves to contemplate 
this sacred wound, with which they had come into mystical contact 
in the liturgy, that the devotion to the Sacred Heart began to evolve. 

* Hesbert, op. cit., 168. 

® Ibid., 184. 

® Tbid., 157. 


* Tbid., 189. 
* Ibid., 191. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


The authors of the High Middle Ages, e.g. Bede, then the theolo- 
gians of the Carolingian period, accommodated various Old Testa- 
ment texts to the wound in Jesus’ side.1* Some choices were: Is. 
53:5, “He was wounded for our transgressions”; and Cant. 4:9, 
“You have wounded my heart”; in Cant. 2:14, which speaks of the 
foramina petrae (the clefts of the rock), the rock was understood 
to be Christ, and the clefts were His wounds, especially the wound 
in His heart which shows forth His love and calls forth our own. 

Rupert of Deutz in the twelfth century writes about the gates of 
the Temple mentioned in 3 Kings 6:8, which prefigured the sacred 
side whence would flow the waters of baptism, and the opening 
whence would come forth the Church, the New Eve. The monk 
Drogon adverts to the water which in Ez. 47:2 flows from the right 
side of the Temple, and is cited in Vidi aquam. 

St. Hildegarde stresses the Eucharist which was mystically 
signified by the blood from the side. William of St. Thierry sees the 
wound as the doorway in the new ark, which rescues men from the 
flood. Along with redemption, Christ has given us in His wound a 
proof of His love for us, of those “thoughts of peace,” cogitationes 
pacis, He felt toward the men He was reconciling with God: He in 
whom were found all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, He 
who was meek and humble of heart, full of mercy for our sinfulness. 
These are the springs we should draw from: “Haurietis aquas de 
fontibus Salvatoris.” 

St. Bernard, Arnold of Bonneval, Egbert of Schoenau, Adam 
of Perseigne, and all the partisans of the monastic theological tradi- 
tion elaborate on these biblical themes which the liturgy had as- 
sociated with the sacred wound. They are men bound together by 
their common love of that love whose proof they had all received. 
“What sweetness in this opening of His side! It has revealed to us 
the treasures of Jesus’ goodness, the charity His heart bears toward 
us.” 14 

Throughout these monastic Middle Ages which were a prolonga- 

%*T have collected the texts cited below as well as others in the essay “La 
dévotion au Sacré-Coeur dans la tradition bénédictine au moyen Age,” in Cor 


lesu, Il, 3-28. 
* Arnold of Bonneval, cited in Cor Jesu, Il, 9. 
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tion of the patristic period, the Sacred Heart devotion remained at 
one with the Bible and the liturgy. It was a single segment of a vast 
yet well-arranged whole and did nothing to upset that equilibrium. 
It consisted in cleaving to the mystery of Christ’s death and trans- 
fixion by a personal compassion, and to His victory and resurrection 
by a trusting faith: for it was His love that His death and triumph 
revealed. 

This interior attitude we find in many adherents of this private 
devotion which, then as always, prolonged and was inspired by the 
liturgy. But it was a piety that remained public property, that was 
popular because it was traditional and to the extent that it remained 
so. In no way is it the result of personal discovery by any privileged 
soul; it is the common devotion of the Church and of monasticism, 
arising directly out of the patristic heritage and conditioned by the 
liturgy. 

Thus it was transformed spontaneously, little by little, without 
break or innovation, from contemplation of the side, of the breast 
and the lance-wound, to that of the heart and its feelings. Termin- 
ology itself evidences the evolution, for in the twelfth century men- 
tion of the heart is growing more and more frequent. Thus by the 
start of the next century minds are readied for further developments 
along the same line. 


THE TRADITION OF THE MYSTICS 


Such developments will also display a liturgical influence. A first 
instance is afforded by St. Luitgarde, a young Benedictine oblate. 
Her biographer tells us that one day she saw our Lord show her His 
wound, and heard him say: “Look here, and contemplate what you 
must love and why. — Hic iugiter contemplare quid diligas et cur 
diligas.” Another day she was entering the church for Matins, when 
Jesus appeared to her on the cross, brought her close to Him, and 
put His wound to her mouth for her to draw forth immense sweet- 
ness. Later when she was staying with the Cistercians at Aywiéres, 


she saw Jesus, the Prince of our salvation, with His wounds all fresh and 
bleeding, kneeling before the Father and pleading with Him for sinners. 
He said to her, “See how I offer My entire self to the Father for the 
intention of My sinners. I want you, too, to offer your entire self to Me 
for My sinners, and to save them from the vengeance that hangs over 
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them.” Almost every day the Lord Jesus would say the same thing to 
her at the sacrifice of the Mass. 15 


Another confidante of our Lord in the thirteenth century, 
Blessed Beatrice of Nazareth, beheld Him standing with His arms 
outstretched before the altar; after Communion she felt Him em- 
brace her very tenderly. He drew her to His heart, where she drew 
forth torrents of charity “springing up into life everlasting.” '* 
These apparitions, it should be observed, took place on the occasion 
of liturgical prayer, especially of the eucharistic Mystery. 

The same was to be true, slightly later, of the nuns of Helfta, Sts. 
Mechtilde and Gertrude.1* St. Mechtilde had her first experience of 
the mystical life while the introit of Easter Wednesday was being 
sung, the “Venite benedicti Patris mei; percipite regnum: Come 
ye blessed of my Father and receive the kingdom,” when our Lord 
presented her with His heart. Another day the responsory, Salve 
Maria, was being sung when the Virgin Mary advised her to repose 
upon her Son’s heart. And we know how many of St. Gertrude’s 
mystical graces were linked with the divine office. It was at the 
start of Vespers for Trinity Sunday that Jesus showed her His heart 
as a harp that sounded in the Father’s presence. She also saw His 
heart as a golden altar upon which all prayers were offered up to the 
Father, and as a censer burning before Him. Alike for her and St. 
Mechtilde, the Heart of Jesus was a sort of concrete representa- 
tion of 

the central lesson which the liturgy teaches about Christ, whom 
it regards before all else as the Kyrios, the God-Man who was born, 
lived, suffered, and died on earth, and is now risen and glorious at the 
right hand of the Father, “always living to make intercession for us.” 
He is the one through whom every benefit comes to us from the Father 
and through whom everything must return to Him. Here we have the 
vision of Christ of the primitive catechesis, and of St. Paul and St John; 
it is the universal per Christum Dominum nostrum of the liturgy. The 
devotion of Sts. Mechtilde and Gertrude to the Sacred Heart means 
simply that they are living out this per Christum Dominum nostrum, but 
have given it a more explicit concentration upon and affection for the 

* Quoted in Cor Jesu, Il, 27. 

* Cf. ibid., 27-28. 


“Texts cited by Dom Cyprian Vagaggini in his essay, “La dévotion au 
Sacré-Coeur chez Ste Mechtilde et Ste Gertrude, in Cor Iesu, Il, 39-41. 
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Heart of Jesus. It has become for them, we might almost say, a per Cor 
lesu Christi Domini nostri, a more concrete synonym for the per Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum. The Sacred Heart means to them first of all the 
Sacred Heart of the glorious Christ, who sits at the right hand of the 
Father and is the universal Mediator with the Trinity. They have 
learned this viewpoint from the liturgy, which was ever the groundwork 
of their spirituality.1* 


Thus over the course of long centuries of traditional piety within 
the Church, there were already prepared all those themes, texts, 
and symbols which would later be taken up in the seventeenth 
century by St. John Eudes and St. Margaret Mary. The former, as 
priest and religious, recited the divine office; the latter, being a 
Visitation nun, sang it in choir. One of the revelations she claimed 
to have received from the Sacred Heart took place on a liturgical 
feast, that of the Visitation,!® and the “great Revelation” was dur- 
ing the Corpus Christi octave.”° 

Father Zoré, S.J., an astute judge in such matters, has shown 
how these graces were of a piece with those described by St. Ger- 
trude.?! He does not hesitate to declare: “Even had there been no 
private revelations concerning the Sacred Heart, and even if the 
revelations granted to St. Margaret Mary were false (though con- 
vincing evidence compels us to believe otherwise), the worship of 
the Sacred Heart, in its basic doctrine, would remain intact.” 2? 

In other words, it is rooted in the ordinary magisterium of the 
Church, as expressed by the liturgy over the centuries. 


MORE RECENT CENTURIES 


One cannot help feeling that, compared with the older tradition, the 
period stretching from the end of the seventeenth century up to the 
publication of the office by Pius XI forms a sort of interruption, if 
we are to judge by the Mass texts composed during that time in 
honor of the Sacred Heart. These two and one-half centuries saw 
the appearance of no fewer than eight successive official masses 

*C. Vagaggini, loc. cit., 37 and 48. 

* Cf. G. N. Zoré, “S. Margherita Maria Alacoque alla luce deil’ Enciclica 
“tea a ” in Cor Iesu, I, 213. 


* Ibid., 206. 
* Ibid., 201. 





approved liturgically by Church authority, plus five more which did 
not receive that guarantee.** This is a comparatively high figure, and 
makes us suspect that ideas and concepts of the mystery of the 
Sacred Heart were in a state of flux and uncertainty during this time. 

In the first of these masses, that of St. John Eudes in 1668, the 
transfixion is mentioned in the tract, which quotes John 19:34, the 
unus militum verse, and the “clefts of the rock” of Cant. 2:14. In 
the second mass, twenty years later, the same two texts are placed 
in the gradual, while the alleluia verse quotes Cant. 4:9, “Vulner- 
asti cor meum: Thou hast wounded my heart”; the gospel tells the 
transfixion story. 

The mass of 1694 is devoted more to sentiment than to the 
mystery; there is not a single allusion to the pierced side. In the 
1696 mass the five wounds are referred to and the transfixion ac- 
count is read at the gospel. But the 1765 formulary does not 
mention it. The next one, written about 1771, recalls it in the 
gradual (which includes John 19:34) as well as in the preface. 
However it has completely disappeared in the Mass Egredimini of 
1778. 

One fairly constant element did manage to survive all these 
vicissitudes, and that is the verse from Psalm 68, “Jmproperium 
exspectavit cor meum: my heart expected reproach,” which forms 
part of the Good Friday liturgy and from whose opening word the 
Improperia sung during the adoration of the cross derived their 
name. This verse figures in the tract of St. John Eudes’ mass, in the 
communion of the second, the gradual of the fourth, the com- 
munion of the fifth, and the tract of the sixth. But it is missing from 
the mass Egredimini, as is also the transfixion. 

This mass, then, which was destined to remain in the Roman 
Missal almost a century and a half, lacked the two most enduring 
elements of tradition. It began to look as if the liturgy was no 
longer the nourishment of devotion; rather, the devotion of more 
recent times was dictating liturgical texts that had nothing in com- 
mon with the past. The traditional devotion had grown out of the 
Church’s worship paid to her Lord on Good Friday, but had ended 
up cut off from its roots; no wonder it became impoverished. 


® The texts are dated and edited by A. Bugnini, “Le messe del SS. Cuore di 
Ges,” in Cor. Iesu, I, 59-94. 
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The old order of values needed restoring, and to achieve this 
there had to be a return to the origins of the devotion. 

The task fell to two great churchmen, both of them scholars with 
a respect for the liturgical past: Pius XI and Dom Henri Quentin. 
I can remember the latter frequently recounting how he and the 
Pope worked to give the Church a mass and an office which would 
allow at least as much room for dogma as for sentiment. Together 
they picked out all the pieces for the mass and office, and even sang 
them to try them for rhythm. In the resultant mass, Cogitationes, 
promulgated in 1929, the transfixion is alluded to in the collect, 
recounted in the gospel, and mentioned in both preface and com- 
munion antiphon. The Jmproperium serves as the offertory. 

And so, at the end of this long series of masses used during 
modern times, full and due importance has finally been restored 
to the two essential features which have from the very beginning 
characterized devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus: faith in the 
love which made Him undergo the passion— Improperium ex- 
spectavit cor meum —and faith in the redeeming power of the 
mysteries that flowed from His pierced side. 


CONCLUSION: DEVOTION AND “DEVOTIO” 

The tradition of the liturgy and of the writings which it influenced 
clearly points up the two fundamental aspects of the Sacred Heart 
devotion. 

First of all, the worship of latria paid by the Church to her Savior 
is directed to His whole person and in particular to His human 
heart, this heart of flesh which is hypostatically united to the Person 
of the Word and is, consequently, both seat and symbol of infinite 
love — not just the love of a man, but that of the God-Man. This 
heart is the center and sign of the love of the Word made flesh, of the 
charity of God in human form. 

Secondly, and because of this, the worship rendered to the Sacred 
Heart is essentially a worship of adoration, as Pius XII told us. 
Twice, moreover, in his Haurietis aquas, the Pope insisted that the 
heart we adore is the glorious heart of the Lord. Our first duty 
toward it is not reparation, but adoration of redeeming love, and 
consecration — that is, the gift of self which ought to be the re- 
sponse to this love. If there is expiation it is because we take a share 
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in His redeeming sacrifice in order to receive its benefits, the sacri- 
fice of Him who alone takes away the sins of the world. 

To adore Him is to offer ourselves to Him; this is the purpose of 
devotion, in the full sense which the word devotio had for the 
ancients and for St. Thomas, and which it retains in the liturgy. 
Originally in the Latin of classical antiquity devovere and devotio 
referred to the act of dedicating someone to the gods of the nether- 
world. Christianity took over the words to express that interior 
disposition by which one dedicates, gives, or consecrates himself 
to God through Jesus Christ.** 

Naturally, in recent times when the word “devotion” has come 
to be connected exclusively with those forms of piety which are 
more or less emotional, the more or less sincere expressions of 
certain “devout” souls, the word has been stripped of its rich and 
noble significance. Today we prefer various substitute expressions, 
such as “gift of self” or “commitment,” yet all are summed up in 
devotio, the word Pius XII has continued to use to characterize the 
worship we owe to the Sacred Heart. 

For devotio is really worship, and primarily liturgical worship. 
Further, it is that form of cult which is the practice of the Christian 
life, whence the expression, virtutes colere. The burden and fruits 
of the mysteries we celebrate must be made to overflow into our 
daily conduct. 

So it is with the devotion to the Sacred Heart. Once we under- 
stand it in the light of liturgical tradition and of the contemporary 
magisterium which comments upon that tradition, we see it does 
not stop with Jesus’ human heart. It plunges us into the depths of 
love within the Trinity; it confronts every member of the Church 
with this mystery of faith. In the eyes of the Father, each of them, 
and all together, constitute only one heart in the Heart of Jesus. 

That is why when St. Paul spoke of charity and its manifestations 
—concrete practical ones, not sentimental—he would so often 
say that he loved “in the heart of Jesus Christ, in visceribus lesu 
Christi.” We cannot love except in the Heart of Jesus Christ, for 
there is no one except Jesus Christ who loves as it is needful to love. 

Jean Leclerq, O.S.B. 


“Cf. J. Chatillon, article “Devotio” in Dictionnaire de spiritualité, II 
(1955), col. 710-12. 
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LITURGICAL SPIRITUALITY 
IS SCRIPTURAL 


HE liturgy sets the Word of God 
before us in the context of our own Christian worship and life. The 
liturgical movement has familiarized the faithful with Scripture in 
a way which for many Catholics has provided a badly needed re- 
discovery of the Bible. So we are now experiencing a return through 
the liturgy to Scripture. 

It was not without reason that Pope Pius XII devoted two of his 
greatest encyclicals to Scripture and the liturgy. 

The connection between the two is not merely the external one 
that a great part of the liturgy — lessons, epistles, psalms, gospels 
— is drawn from Scripture. It exists at a much deeper level, for 
living and praying with the Church should normally open to us the 
Scriptures as the Book of Life. 

Let us examine this and see how we can use the Scriptures to 
deepen and broaden our spiritual vision and thereby of course our 
appreciation of the liturgy. 

The example is set us by the Fathers, who were so steeped in the 
Scriptures that their thought falls naturally into biblical terms and 
values. It is set us by the liturgy, for the Book of Life for the Church 
and her worship is the Word of God. 

It is set us by our Lord Himself and the apostles, for they thought 
and spoke in the ways learnt from the Bible. In their case of course 
“Scripture” meant the Old Testament. But the most important thing 
about it was its fulfilment in Christ: “Search the Scriptures, for you 
(the Jews) think that you have eternal life in them; and it is they 
which bear testimony of me; and yet you will not come to me that 
you may have life” (John 5:39). On the road to Emmaus Jesus 
Himself expounded to the two disciples “in all the Scriptures the 
things that concerned him beginning from Moses and all the 
prophets” (Luke 24:27). 

The place of the Scriptures in education is suggested by 2 Tim. 
3:14-16: “Thou canst remember the holy learning thou hast been 
taught from childhood upwards. This will train thee for salvation, 
through the faith which rests in Christ Jesus. Everything in the 
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Scripture has been divinely inspired, and has its uses: to instruct us, 
to expose our errors, to correct our faults, to educate us in holy 
living ; so God’s servant will become a master of his craft, and each 
noble task that comes will find him ready for it.” This is supremely 
true of our Lord’s own teaching in the Gospels: “The words which 
I have spoken to you are spirit and life” (John 6:63). 

How does our modern Catholic education stand with regard to 
all this? The reaction to the Protestant thesis of “the Bible and 
nothing but the Bible” has led to many Catholics living out their 
lives as if the Bible were not God’s Word and the Church’s Book. 
Now, by bringing that Word constantly before them, the liturgy 
awakens a healthy natural curiosity and a supernatural instinct 
which lead them back to the vast pastures and horizons of the Scrip- 
tures, and so to a sane, divinely inspired spirituality. 


BIBLICAL SYMBOLISM 
Let us take an example. The meaning of baptism, of the Mass, of 
the paschal week and the Church’s year cannot be understood ex- 
cept at a superficial level without some realization of the symbolism 
of the liturgy. What should strike us at once is that this symbolism 
is biblical. 

Some devotional writers — and there is a long list of them going 
right back to the school of Antioch in the early Church — have taken 
the unfortunate line of inventing parallels between liturgical rites and 
Gospel events. The offertory procession becomes a figure of Christ 
led to His passion, the placing of the offerings on the altar a figure 
of Him placed in the tomb — and so forth. Other early writers intro- 
duced Platonism into their sacramental theology, and for them the 
things which fall under the senses became types of “intelligible” 
realities. 

The reason for such extravagances was that these authors rejected 
the solidly established principle of biblical typology. The Bible 
shows that the sacraments appeared at a moment of sacred history, 
were prefigured by the Old Testament and are themselves figures of 
the Christian realities yet to come. In other words, to understand 
them fully we have to understand the divine preparation for them — 
and that preparation is biblical.’ 


Cf. The Bible and the Liturgy by Jean Daniélou, S.J., which we are 
following. 
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Sometimes no account is taken of biblical typology on the ground 
that some of the Fathers overdid it. But that is no reason for paying 
no attention to the types indicated in the Bible itself, and we should 
suspect that the real reason for our neglect is that we do not know 
the Bible as we should. 

When St. Paul wanted to reprove the Corinthians for presuming 
on their baptism, abusing the divine gift of the Eucharist and falling 
back into pagan ways, he recalled to them how the Israelites after 
passing through the Red Sea, eating the manna and drinking from 
the rock, had been punished for their misbehavior, and he con- 
cluded: “All these things happened to them in figure (type) and 
they were written for a warning to us” (1 Cor 10:1-11). He evi- 
dently supposed that these recent pagan converts had been instructed 
in their Old Testament. 


CHRIST IN OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
But we must go further. “To be ignorant of the Scriptures is to be 
ignorant of Christ,” said St. Jerome. He did not say only “to be 
ignorant of the Gospels,” though of course they come first and we 
cannot be satisfied with the extracts from them contained in the 
Mass. He said “to be ignorant of the Scriptures,” for just as the Old 
Testament does not make sense unless seen in its fulfilment in 
Christ, so our Lord and His work need to be seen in the context of 
that divine history. 

“Think not that I came to destroy the Law or the prophets. I 
came not to destroy but to fulfil” (Matt. 5:17). Our Lord came as 
a Jew and knew the Scriptures through and through. “Is not this 
where you are wrong, that you do not understand the Scriptures,” 
He says to the Sadducees (Mark 12:24). 

The apostles for their part thrilled again and again to find them- 
selves with “him whom Moses wrote of in the Law, and the prophets 
too” (John 1:45). But it was after the resurrection and the coming 
of the Holy Ghost that they fully “understood the Scripture” (John 
20:9), and the Gospels are written from that point of view. 

This is very obvious in St. Matthew’s Gospel, but it is still more 
profoundly the case with St. John’s — and here we come back again 
to the symbolism of the Bible. 

St. John, who is a meticulous eyewitness, is also steeped in the 
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realized symbolism of Christ’s life and work. His prologue describes 
the divine, transcendent fulfilment of the account of the creation in 
Genesis and of the account in Exodus of the passage to the land of 
promise. God’s Word, in what has been called a pre-incarnation, 
created the universe, gave the Law and was manifested in Wisdom. 
And now God’s Word who is God has become flesh and fixed His 
tabernacle amongst us and manifested His glory, and given us grace 
and mercy in place of the Law, and He, the Son, leads us back in 
our passage to the bosom of the Father.? 

The whole of John’s Gospel is full of themes such as light, and 
life and glory which begin in the Old Testament and are caught up 
into Christ. And it is fundamentally liturgical. Its main episodes are 
chosen in connection with the great Jewish feasts, which are shown 
as consummated in Christ and reaching their term when, having 
fulfilled all the Scriptures, He dies, the paschal victim (John 
19:28, 36). 

Moreover we are conscious that John is aware that his audience 
will catch the sacramental allusions in the Gospel, and these in turn 
express the new divine gift of life in terms of the Old Testament — 
water, wine, manna, blood of sacrifice: the fruitful waters of Genesis 
over which the Spirit moved (John 2:5), the manna, bread from 
heaven (6), the vine (15:1), the water changed to wine (2:11), 
the blood and the water (19:34). 


FOR SACRAMENTAL RITES 


Just as Christ’s gestures and actions are charged with biblical remi- 
niscences which give them their true meaning, so if we wish to under- 
stand our own gestures and actions in the sacraments we must go 
to the Bible. 

The use of water in baptism, for example, is to be understood not 
so much from its meaning as a washing as from its biblical signifi- 
cance: the fruitful waters give birth to life, the waters of the blood 
destroy sin and so are waters of judgment, the waters of the Red 
Sea destroy the enemies. It is by going down into the waters of the 
Jordan that Christ Himself inaugurates His mission and by descend- 
ing into the waters of death and rising from them, that He closes it 
(cf. Luke 12:50). 


* Cf. The Prologue of St. John’s Gospel by M. E. Boismard, O.P. 
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Now we understand why the Christian descends into the waters of 
baptism (of course seen most clearly in baptism by immersion), dies 
with Christ to sin and judgment, and rises from the water, as did 
Noah, the Isrealites and Christ, a new man in a new creation. 
So the great works of God are continued by us with the same 
characteristics.® 

Again for the Eucharist, Jesus Himself refers us to the type of 
the manna, the bread “from heaven,” the choice of the signs of bread 
and wine contains reference to the sacrifice of Melchisdech (cf. Ps. 
110), the choice of a supper for the Institution takes us to the sacred 
meals of Judaism, figures of the messianic feast to come, and the 
fact that it was the paschal supper brings with it the memorial of the 
sacrifice of the lamb, of redemption from the destroying angel, of 
the covenant between God and His people, of the passage to the 
land of promise — all marvelously fulfilled already and waiting for 
final fulfilment when the divine Son drinks the new wine with us in 
the kingdom of His Father (cf. Matt. 25:29). 

We cannot know these themes as we should unless we know our 
Bible. For example, when our Lord said, “Drink you all of this, for 
this is my blood of the Covenant” (Matt. 26:27), there are behind 
His words the sacrifice of the Covenant between God and His people 
(Ex. 24), the promise of a new Covenant (Jer. 31:31), and finally 
the astonishing fact that He is ordering what every Jew knew that 
Moses had forbidden — the drinking of blood. In the Old Testament 
biood was sacred to God, and so not to be drunk; in the New it is 
the blood of the Son of God which in His infinitely loving condescen- 
sion He bids His brethren to drink. 

These very words of Christ are repeated every day in the liturgy. 
The liturgy brings the living Christ to us, and is itself an outstanding 
witness to the living tradition of the Church about the meaning of 
the Word of God. Lex orandi, lex credendi. Christ in His Mysteries 
brings us to Christ in His Word. Christ in His Word carries us into 
His Mysteries. 

The liturgy is the Mystical Body of Christ in prayer, is Christ pray- 
ing through His Church. But His Body prays in the words of God, 
for “the word of the Lord abideth for ever.” Thus revelation appears 
as one, and the Holy Spirit fulfils the promise of Jesus: “He will 


* Daniélou, op. cit. 
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glorify me, because he will receive of mine” — His words, His re- 
demptive work, His life-giving sacraments — “and will make it plain 
to you” (John 16:14). 


READING PLAN 
In conclusion one may add something about how to come to know 
the Scriptures better. There is nothing to replace reading them, and 
nothing better to start on than the Gospels —to be read, now, con- 
secutively. But if we are not to be content with subjective and pos- 
sibly false impressions, we shall need some commentary which sets 
out the results of the best scholarship. It may well be a simple one, 
but we cannot avoid taking the trouble of a little study. Try to read 
for at least a short time every day. 

But do not stop at the Gospels — there is the rest of the New Tes- 
tament in which St. Paul, its great theologian, makes us aware of the 
vast scheme of redemption, the Father’s loving plan, centered in 
the beloved Son, to bring back all creation to Himself. There is the 
Apocalpyse, that brilliant summary of Old Testament prophecy in 
the light of the New. 

And then there is the Old Testament itself. The editors of A Cath- 
olic Commentary on Holy Scripture refused all suggestions to make 
their volume into two, because people should realize the unity of the 
Scriptures. 

And here one cannot do better than recommend as a brilliant in- 
troduction to the whole of Scripture The Christian Approach to the 
Bible by Dom Celestin Charlier (Newman, 1958). It is a book of 
no more than 298 pages, but it fills in the geographical and historical 
background, it deals with the formation of the Bible, the human ele- 
ment of the authors, the nature of inspiration, and the way to read. 
Perhaps its most masterly chapter traces the great biblical themes — 
election, covenant, God’s people, the kingdom, sin, punishment, re- 
pentance, mercy, the promise of God and the glad tidings, God’s 
saving action, and the Savior upon whom all the great themes con- 
verge. 

It is not enough to refer back to some individual Old Testament 
text. We need to be acquainted with the great sweep of the biblical 
themes, as they rise from the primitiveness of the early promises to 
the cycle of Law, the training in the desert (how much lies behind 
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the Baptist’s and Christ’s sojourn there!), the founding of the royal 
kingdom of David, the lapses which followed it, the voices of the 
prophets over hundreds of years recalling men to the pure religion 
of Yahweh and unfolding the religion of the spirit, the priestly codi- 
fications and the Wisdom literature. 

All this was God’s work of preparation, and Christ presented 
Himself as its fulfilment — the answer to all that it promised and to 
the void which it could not fill. 

Dom Charlier makes the point that Protestants are now finding 
the Church in the Bible just at the time when the liturgical move- 
ment is leading Catholics to return to reading it.We have here one 
of those deep movements towards mutual understanding so much 
desired by the Holy Father and so much in accord with the spirit of 
the coming Council and with the desire of Christ that “they all may 
be one”. 

Ralph Russell, O.S.B. 


IS FASTING OBSOLETE? 


ISTORY can point 
to many strange paradoxes, and one of these would certainly be that 
the late Pope Pius XII should be generally remembered as the pope 
who abolished the eucharistic fast, rather than as the pope who re- 
peatedly called to penitence and expiation for the sins of the world. 
For there is a paragraph in the apostolic constitution Christus Domi- 
nus of January 16, 1953, which apparently in the Pope’s mind had 
a considerable importance, but which, having been consigned to 
oblivion by most preachers and confessors, must therefore be un- 
known to all except a tiny minority. 

In this part of the document, the Holy Father, after recalling at 
some length the Church’s constant practice in the matter, says he 
does so 

in order that all may be perfectly certain that although changed 
circumstances induce Us to grant considerable facilities and favors in 
this matter, nonetheless We desire by this Apostolic Letter to confirm the 
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sovereign force of this law and custom concerning the eucharistic fast. 
We desire also to warn those who can observe the law to continue to do 
so zealously, for only those who need them are to use these present con- 
cessions and then only insofar as they may be necessary (my italics). 


Later on in the same document, after detailing all the mitigations 
made in the traditional rule of a complete and total fast before Com- 
munion, the Pope reminds the faithful that these are mitigations and 
that those who use them should try to make up in some other way. 


FASTING FOR WAYFARERS 


It is indeed unfortunate that this exhortation should have fallen on 
deaf ears, because with the disappearance of the eucharistic and 
other fasts would disappear an essential element in the Christian life. 

The disciples of John asked our Lord, “How is it that thy disciples 
do not fast, when we and the Pharisees fast so often?” To them 
Jesus said, “Can you expect the men of the bridegroom’s company 
to go mourning, while the bridegroom is still with them? Now the 
days will come when the bridegroom is taken away from them; then 
they will fast” (Matt. 9:14-15). 

This gives us the key to the whole problem, and its connection 
with the Eucharist and eternal life is still further brought out in the 
passages of the Gospel where the fellowship with God in heaven is 
compared to a banquet. 

While our Lord is corporally on earth among His disciples, He 
Himself is called a “wine-bibber” and is asked to explain why His 
followers do not fast. After this life when His faithful are gathered 
to Him in heaven they are promised the complete and pre-eminent 
satisfaction of all their longings, the consummation and fulfilment of 
every desire; but all the long, weary days in between the giving of 
the pledge of eternal life (baptism) and the entering into its full 
realization in the life hereafter, are a time of warfare and testing. 
The Bridegroom has been taken away, then the men of the Bride- 
groom’s company must fast. 

From what has been said, it would seem that fasting and penitence 
in general are strictly proper to this present, intermediary and pain- 
ful period between two points of plenitude and satisfaction, the two 
points being symbolized, in the cosmic history of creation, by para- 
dise and the heavenly Jerusalem. 
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In the history of Israel we can find a parallel with a difference. On 
the one hand there were the flesh-pots of Egypt (symbol of sinful 
delights), and on the other, Chanaan, the land flowing with milk and 
honey. In its turn, this figure leads us on to the case of the individual 
Christian whose life may be diagrammatically represented by the 
pleasures of a sinful life (not necessarily verified in each single case, 
thank God), the conversion (baptism) and subsequent penance in 
preparation for the life of glory in union with Christ. 

In each example, we have an intermediary state, the expulsion 
from paradise, the wanderings in the desert, this present life, and in 
the last two cases we also find the miraculous and unfailing food, 
manna and holy Eucharist, to sustain the strength and the hope of 
the penitent wayfarer. 

Does all this lead us anywhere? First of all, it should remind us of 
the essential fact that life is not a motionless, static thing, but a move- 
ment, a tendency towards, a striving after something, as St. Paul 
reminds us so forcefully (1 Cor. 9:24-27). That being so, we who 
are living this life must be constantly in movement also. We cannot 
stand still and enjoy the present. We must press on to something 
better and be always in training if we really want to give a good 
performance in the race. 

But secondly, we are not alone and we are not left to our own 
devices in this difficult task. Since the prize is a supernatural one, 
since it is God’s express will that we attain this prize, He has not 
left us without the means whereby we may achieve success. Baptisn. 
sets us on the track and the heavenly food of the blessed Eucharist 
provides us with all the energy we need to improve daily in this 
spiritual athletic contest. 

That is God’s part, but the effect of His gift—a gift which He 
alone can make — depends on our contribution also, on the way in 
which the divine gift is received and used. 


THE BODY NEEDS FASTING 


I think it can be maintained without falling into an excess of ex- 
aggeration that our modern disaffection for fasting as a properly 
religious exercise reposes on two erroneous conceptions which, 
paradoxically enough, would appear at first sight to be mutually 
exclusive. 
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The first is a kind of vague, Rousseauist naturalism that considers 
the body to be a good thing in itself which it is unreasonable to treat 
severely by fasting or other hard using. The second conception 
would seem to err by a too pronouncedly spiritualist tendency, giving 
all its attention to the soul and leaving the humble body altogether on 
one side. This second view of things would see in the body little more 
than an unimportant envelope to the soul destined to be given over 
to corruption after death. 

Both these ideas are, I believe, widely held and often enough 
simultaneously held, among perfectly sincere Christians, and yet 
both are false, because they ignore the true nature of man and his 
final destiny in God’s plan. 

If man has sinned and if men go on sinning, their sin is not some- 
thing which is confined to the mystic recesses of their souls. The 
grosser and commoner sins positively need the body for their accom- 
plishment. Not only is that true, but the most subtle and immaterial 
sins also need the help of certain of the nobler functions of the body 
to come to their effect: the imagination cannot act without the co- 
operation of the brain, and so forth, so that we can say that the 
soul sins in and with and by the body and the body sins under the 
direction of the soul. If the body sins, then it is immediately obvious 
that the body also needs to be redeemed from sin. 

As for the second error, its falsehood is at once shown up by our 
belief in “the resurrection of the body and life everlasting.” Holding 
these two Christian truths — the body’s need of redemption and its 
calling to share in the heavenly glory —we can at once begin to 
glimpse some further riches hidden in Christ’s gift of the Eucharist 
and in the Church’s traditional practice of fasting before the recep- 
tion of holy Communion, which the late Holy Father wished to 
maintain, except in those cases where its maintenance would really 
be equivalent to a serious obstacle to the reception of Communion 
at all. 

Since the fall of our first parents, the body (like the soul) is no 
longer something wholly good, perfect, pure and well-ordered in 
itself. Quite apart from that education and training and exercise 
which it would no doubt have needed in the process of growing 
from babyhood to manhood even had there been no sin, it now, as 
fallen man’s body, needs in addition correction and chastening. 
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This correction and chastening are called in common parlance, 
fasting. Not that fasting is the only effective means of keeping the 
body in its proper place and function (or more often, of restoring it 
to these, if it should have proved too restive and disobedient) ; but 
it is the chief and most effective means along with other practices of 
sobriety which we need not go into here. Moreover, in our present 
considerations, fasting deserves our especial attention because of 
its intimate connection with the Eucharist. 


FASTING AND EUCHARIST 
We have already mentioned that the Eucharist is the food of way- 
faring men, “esca viatorum,” destined to sustain them on their 
difficult way through the desert of this life until they come to the 
mountain of God (cf. 1 Kings 19:5-9). If the primary effect of 
the reception of the Lord’s body and blood is on the soul, I think 
we may, nevertheless, maintain the truth of its effect on the body 
also of the recipient, an effect clearly stated in our Mass texts and 
insisted on by writers and official prayers of the Eastern Church. 

After all, sacramental symbolism is a real symbolism: the water 
of baptism washes the body materially, but this water is also a 
heavenly, consecrated, spiritualized substance upon which has been 
invoked the power of the Holy Spirit, and it certainly symbolizes 
and effects the purification of the soul. But may we not also hold 
that it is the very first contact of the body with the things which bring 
it also (and not only the soul) into effective contact with the spiritual 
realities of that heavenly world and existence in which it is destined 
to have a share and play a part hereafter? 

So also with the Eucharist. It is not for nothing that this sacrament 
was instituted as a meal and as food. The body and blood of Christ 
are the food of the hungry and thirsty soul ; the sacred species in their 
materiality are also a corporeal nourishment. But is that all? 

With St. Cyril of Alexandria we may affirm that through the re- 
ception of the holy Eucharist the body is, like the soul, affected by 
this contact, and we become in a certain sense “of one body — sys- 
somoi” with the Christ whose body we receive. This conviction is 
founded, of course, on a very vivid intuition of the reality of the 
resurrection of the body and of its inherent possibilities for reacting 
to the transfiguring and glorifying action of the Divinity. It is 
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founded on a profound meditation of the sixth chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John, on the contemplation of our Lord’s trans- 
figuration, on an irresistible aspiration of the whole man to have his 
place at the wedding feast of the sacrificed and glorified Lamb in 
heaven. 

In this line of thought, it will be readily understood that the body 
so intimately bound up with the soul in the three phases of sin, re- 
demption and glorification according to God’s plan, must also do 
its part in co-operation with this divinely appointed destiny. 

It is a commonplace of Christian ascetic practice that we must 
watch diligently over our thoughts, our imaginations, our eyes, our 
tongues and so forth. It is also the unfailing teaching of the Church 
that holy Communion is an inestimably precious gift to be prepared 
for in order that it may be received into a body and soul made ready, 
as far as in us lies, to co-operate to the utmost with the divine action 
of the sacrament. 

If we understand our Communions in this way, that is to say as 
the anticipated sharing in the eternal and all-satisfying love-feast of 
heaven, we shall easily see that just as the whole of our present life 
is a penitential and ascetic purification and training in preparation 
for that glorious banquet, so also must our Communions during this 
earthly pilgrimage be preceded by a penitential preparation of soul 
and body according to the strength of each one. 

Fasting before Communion, and for preference wherever pos- 
sible, total fasting before Communion, is no mere formal, legalistic 
prescription, but an extremely effective “tuning-in to the wave- 
length” of the final consummation of all our existence in the 
hereafter. 

Gregory Bainbridge, O.S.B. 
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MARY 
MODEL OF OUR WORSHIP 


EVOTION to 
Mary is an essential and treasured part of our faith. We are grateful 
to God that our separated brethren of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches share this devotion with us, that it is a major bond of un- 
ion with them. And we lament the fact that for many of our sepa- 
rated brethren of the Protestant Churches our devotion to Mary has 
become, both doctrinally but perhaps even more psychologically, a 
rock of stumbling. Perhaps all of us have had the experience, in 
talking with a sincere and well-instructed Protestant about matters 
of religion, that before long he will inevitably bring up the question 
of Mariology: that he is honestly perturbed by what he considers the 
exaggerated role which Mary plays in Catholic doctrine and devo- 
tional life — to the neglect (he is convinced) of the unique media- 
torial and redemptive role of Christ, the one Mediator between God 
and Man. 

This rock of stumbling has loomed large on the path to reunion 
ever since the Protestant Reformation. As Réné Laurentin, one of 
the best modern historians of Mariology, has pointed out: the Prot- 
estantism of the sixteenth century rejected the developments of the 
intervening centuries and accepted only the Mariology of the time of 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, limiting it to the three fundamentals: 
the sanctity and virginity of Mary, and her motherhood of God ; and 
sometimes it would eliminate even these. 

It is not for us to apportion blame, subjective personal blame, for 
this tragic loss of Christian heritage. But we can and should, in sor- 
row and humble regret, be aware of the historical context in which 
this grievous loss occurred. 

For, the same historian informs us: Mariology, especially in its 
popular devotional forms, was at its lowest ebb just when the Prot- 
estant crisis arose. “The favorite Marian author just then was Bernar- 
dino dei Busti, whose Mariale, first published in 1496, went through 
numerous editions. It is an indication of the decadence of the period 
that it should have esteemed so highly a work such as this: for 
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though it certainly contains some excellent ideas, these are too often 
drowned in a welter of exaggerations and inconsistencies.” 

And we must further admit, again with humble regret, that some 
of these exaggerations and inconsistencies, especially in expressions 
of Marian piety which are visible because publically advertised to 
the outside world, continue to stir apprehension in the minds and 
hearts of even the well disposed among our Protestant friends. Rome 
itself has twice, within the past two years, warned against excesses 
in devotion to Mary. True, the same documents warned also against 
the opposite danger of deficiencies. But the fact that our Catholic 
diocesan press headlined the warning against excesses indicates 
probably that this part of the document seemed, at least to the edi- 
tors, more immediately applicable to our own conditions. 

Very much to the point is a letter written at the request of the 
late Pope Pius XII to a national congress of Catholic clergy at Vi- 
cenza, Italy, in 1954, by Monsignor Montini, then pro-Secretary of 
State: 

There is no need to speak about the precious fruits that would 
come to each and all within the Church if this powerful impulse of love 
for Mary, which gives to our troubled times its brightest note of confi- 
dence, were formed and disciplined according to the spirit of liturgical 
worship. Our relations to the Virgin, far from exhausting themselves in 
superficial sentimentality or in anxious and self-interested pleading for 
help in moments of need, would thereby acquire that character of ma- 
turity and depth so necessary for perseverance and fruitfulness in the 
spiritual life. 

This statement is obviously an echo of the encyclical on the lit- 
urgy, Mediator Dei, which, while reminding us in forceful terms that 
the liturgy is not the whole of Catholic piety, insists that it is the 
exemplar, the yardstick by which all forms of private devotion must 
be measured. 

Very briefly, therefore, let us sketch the chief lessons which the 
liturgy offers us in guiding our devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

1) The first lesson: Mary must occupy a prominent role in our 
piety. A mere superficial glance at the Missal suffices to convince us 
of this. There are eighteen universal liturgical feasts of Mary, fifteen 
of which have their own Mass propers. Further, there is a common 
of the Blessed Virgin and five votive Masses for Saturdays according 
to the seasons. (It might be remembered, too, that the simplification 
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of the calendar and rubrics of September 1955 encouraged an in- 
crease of the number of times that this Saturday Mass in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin be celebrated.) There are also a number of other 
feasts in the year which are observed primarily because of a relation 
to Mary: e.g., St. Gabriel, Joachim and Anne. 

Most significant of all, Mary is prominently mentioned no less 
than five times in the ordinary of every Mass— and, whether by 
happy coincidence or by design, such mention occurs in each of the 
parts of the Mass: foremass, offertory, canon, and communion. She 
accompanies us all the way, on this Way which is of the essence of 
our life. 

2) The second lesson of the liturgy: the feasts of Mary are 
echoes, images of the redemptive feasts of our Lord. 

Christ Mary 

Conception-Annunciation Immaculate Conception 

Birthday of Mary 
Holy Name Name of Mary 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple Presentation 
Passion Sorrows of Mary 
Resurrection Assumption 
Kingship Queenship 
Sacred Heart Immaculate Heart of Mary 


History, moreover, informs us that the first feast of Mary in the 
West was what is now called the feast of Circumcision, but which 
in various prayers and especially in its antiphons still reveals that 
it was originally a Mary-feast. That is to say, the octave day of 
Christmas was the feast of Mary. For she is the echo, the image of 
Christ: His associate in the mysteries of redemption —or, as the 
earliest Fathers, beginning with Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, etc., 
phrased it: Mary is the Second Eve, the associate of Christ, our 
Second Adam. 

3) The third lesson of the liturgy concerns the content of Mary’s 
imaging of Christ. The Mass liturgy usually contains its most import- 
ant didactic lesson in the gospel. Now the gospel of the common of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary is the one most frequently used for her 
feasts. Luke in this gospel tells us that on one occasion, while 
Christ was preaching, a woman in the crowd raised her voice and 
said: “Blessed is the womb that bore thee and the breasts that gave 
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thee suck.” Jesus answered :“‘Yea rather, blessed are they who hear 
the word of God and keep it.” 

At first hearing this account may almost shock us. Christ seems 
almost to brush aside the praise of His mother which this woman in 
the crowd had uttered. 

And the mystery apparently becomes more insoluble when we 
recall a similar incident related in Matthew and Mark. These evan- 
gelists report that while Jesus was speaking to the crowds, His 
mother and His brethren were standing outside seeking to speak to 
Him. Someone told Jesus: “Behold thy mother and thy brethren are 
standing outside seeking thee.” Now one would expect a loving 
Son in such circumstances to hurry outside to greet and welcome His 
mother. “But,” the evangelist continues, “Jesus answered and said 
to him who told him: Who is my mother and who are my brethren? 
And stretching forth his hand toward his disciples, he said: Behold 
my mother and my brethren. For whosoever does the will of my 
Father in heaven, he is my brother and sister and mother.” 

St. Augustine commenting on the incident in a homily which the 
Church has selected for her readings in the breviary, solves the diffi- 
culty, if such it be for us. He states emphatically that Mary’s great- 
ness, her holiness, do not consist primarily in the fact that she was 
physically the mother of Jesus. Rather, Mary is all holy, Mary is 
blessed and full of grace because she was most like Christ in mind 
and will. Or, as other early Fathers of the Church like to phrase it; 
Mary conceived and was Christ’s mother spiritually (mente) even 
before she conceived and was his mother bodily. And Pére Prat 
agrees that such is the traditional teaching. 

This should, I am convinced, be a great and consoling doctrine 
for us. If we think almost exclusively of the merely physical mater- 
nity of Mary as the reason and source of her holiness, we by that fact 
make her as it were remote from us. She is, in that case, holy be- 
cause of something entirely and absolutely unattainable by us. We 
can, then, hardly experience in its full impact the urgency of imi- 
tating her— precisely because her holiness seems of such an en- 
tirely different order. Surely, blessed is the womb that bore Christ 
and the breasts that gave Him suck. But even more so, blessed is 
she because she heard the word of God so eagerly and kept it so 
perfectly. It is the same St. Luke, indeed, who earlier in his Gospel 
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twice records how Mary heard the word of God — and pondered it 
in her heart. 

Christ’s whole life of sacrifice can be summed up in His own 
words: “Not my will but thine be done.” Mary was the worthy 
mother of such a son, utterly one with Him, because she could sum- 
marize her own life and will in the words: “Be it done unto me ac- 
cording to Thy word.” Christ, described His task on earth: “I came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister.” Mary anticipated His 
declaration when she answered the angel of the annunciation: “Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord.” 

And that is why we rejoice to celebrate Mary’s feasts by celebrat- 
ing the holy sacrifice of Mass, as we say, in her honor. We pay her 
homage; we promise to imitate our mother. And she leads us into 
the sacrifice of her divine Son; she leads us, by encouraging us, by 
reminding us how, like herself, we can and must be united to the 
sacrificial will of Christ, in which is all our holiness. She leads us: 
for do we not pray in every Mass: “communicantes — sharing in 
the sentiments of the Blessed Virgin . . . we offer.” As at that 
other banquet which foreshadowed the Eucharist, at Cana, so here 
also she exhorts us: “Do whatever He tells you.” 

There is a common saying: Like mother like son. In this case, we 
should rather say: Like Son like Mother. There are two great Ecce’s 
in sacred Scripture: Ecce Agnus Dei, and Ecce ancilla Domini. 

God is holy. He alone is holy. Tu solus sanctus. And all human 
holiness is a sharing in the holiness of God. All human holiness 
means conformity of the human mind and heart to the mind and will 
of God. That is true also of the humanity of Christ ; His first and ulti- 
mate concern was the glory of the Father. And that is why Mary is 
the first among all the saints and, after Christ, as the image of Christ, 
also their model — because she was, in faith and charity, so com- 
pletely God-centered. 

It is again St. Luke who, quoting the archangel and St. Elizabeth, 
hails Mary, “Blessed among women and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb” — but then adds: “Beata quae credidisti.” Blessed is she 
because she has believed — because she has consented wholly to 
God. 

Mary’s God-centeredness, her total willingness to conform in all 
things to the designs of God — if this is the basic lesson of Scripture 
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and the liturgy concerning Mary as our model and spiritual Mother, 
has it been equally basic in motivating our devotion to Mary? Per- 
haps the answer is not entirely reassuring. We have stressed, perhaps 
all too selfishly and onesidely, her role as intercessor, as dispenser of 
graces. Have we honored her equally for the reason that God 
honored her—even to the extent of making her the mother of 
His Son — quia credidisti? We have regarded anthropocentrically 
her who above all others is theocentric. 

And by neglecting this more important reason for venerating 
Mary, by concentrating on the more self-interested aspect of re- 
ceiving benefits through her help, have we perhaps contributed un- 
wittingly to render much more difficult a true understanding of 
Mary’s role on the part of our Protestant brethren? Have we thereby 
indeed impoverished our own understanding of the great preroga- 
tives of Mary, which we have too much isolated instead of seeing 
them in perspective? 

I shall merely point out, very summarily, how this basic dimen- 
sion of Mary’s God-centeredness throws wonderful light on some of 
these prerogatives and the honors that the Church has traditionally 
paid to Mary. 

Immaculate Conception. This doesn’t mean just sinlessness. But 
for the first time now, since the fall of man, here was a human being 
without concupiscence, without being distracted by the things of this 
world from fulfilling undividedly the purpose of God in creating 
man: to give Him glory. Mary is the diamond without flaw that 
reflects without distortion the light of God. No wonder that Péguy 
could exclaim that with the conception of Mary a completely new 
chapter was begun in the history of mankind. 

Virginity. Why has the Church from the very outset been so 
jealous in defending the ever-virginity of Mary? Not because she 
disparages marriage-—but because virginity, Christian virginity, 
means, not just abstention from marital rights but something glori- 
ously positive: total and immediate personal dedication in love to 
the person of the beloved, God Himself. 

The Divine Maternity. Here belong all those insights of the Fa- 
thers who speak of Mary conceiving in her heart, in her totally 
God-dedicated and consenting will, before she conceived bodily in 
her womb. The physical divine motherhood can in a very true sense 
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be called the fruit, the consequence, of Mary’s fiat, her spiritual 
motherhood. 

The Presentation of Mary in the Temple. This, one of the earliest 
feasts of Mary in the East, and still regarded by many of our Eastern 
brethren as one of the chief mysteries of the year, did not depend on 
historical evidence. Whether Mary literally dedicated herself to God 
at the age of three in the Temple was and is secondary to the sym- 
bolic significance of the feast: that Mary from her infancy thirsted 
to serve God most fully. 

The Assumption. Mary, the first of the redeemed, is the first also 
who with body and soul has achieved the goal of redemption: the 
eternal worship of God. She is Queen of Heaven, Queen of the 
Angels who surround the throne of God, singing their never ceasing 
Sanctus. Mary on earth was not, judging from scriptural evidence, 
loquacious. But she did, on one occasion, express her whole life’s 
essence in the eloquent Magnificat: my soul magnifies the Lord. 
Her assumption made that canticle eternal. (Is it a permissible fancy 
to think of her teaching both words and melodies to the heavenly 
choir? After all, St. Augustine in a sermon which the Church has 
enshrined in her breviary lessons for September 8, does call her 
our tympanistria —the tymbral shaking leader of the dancing 
chorus [cf. Ex. 15:20]. And I submit that this is certainly as mean- 
ingful and edifying as presenting her as Madonna of the goldfinch.) 

Nor need we fear that by honoring her as our model of worship, 
by stressing her God-centeredness, we are (to put it crudely) short- 
changing ourselves — that she will somehow be less concerned with 
us. Rather, it is our great consolation to know that precisely the 
measure of her concern for God is the measure of her love for us. 
Here again, Scripture enlightens us, to our spiritual comfort — and 
to stir us to emulation in apostolic effort. 

Immediately after narrating Mary’s God-centered Fiat, Luke 
adds: “And Mary arose in haste” and went into the hill country, to 
be of service to her cousin Elizabeth. And it was at the other great 
climactic moment of her union with God’s will, at the foot of the 
cross, that Christ, not as it were even allowing Mary the luxury of 
grief, or rather of sole concentration on Himself, asked her hence- 
forth to serve all mankind: “Behold thy son.” 

Now in the beatific vision Mary loves us for the identical, con- 
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sciously accepted reasons that God loves us, and in that absorbing 
vision she knows our needs. Because she has her face turned wholly 
toward God, she sees us more clearly. No, we don’t have to fear that 
Mary’s God-centeredness will make her less our mother. But only 
by making her the model of our worship, by freely and more whole- 
heartedly imitating her God-centeredness, can we hope to become 


her worthy sons. 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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Catholic men and boys interested in the monastic life as either priests 
or Brothers — at home or in the foreign missions — are invited to write 
for further information to: 


Director of Vocations, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota (USA) 


St. John’s Abbey conducts beginning courses in Latin on both the high 
school and college level during the regular school year, as well as a 
special course during the summer session. 
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